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Ready, Wiking, om Able 


N OcTroBer 1952 the Nation will observe National 
Em ploy the Physically Handi ap ped Week for the 

‘ighth time. For many communities, and for all 
ne. and 


a year of coo] erative effort in behalf of the physi ally 


Territories, this observance will culminate 
handicapped 
With the 


concentrate this year on doing an even better 


experience of the past behind us, we should 
iob of 
information, education, 


tinued public and 


and promotion to assure con- 
employer acceptance of qualified 
handicapped workers ¥ 

Many men and women among us who have certa 
physical imperfections are ready, willing, and able to 
of tasks 


professions. Re: 


perform well a multitude in business, industry, 


agriculture, the trades, and pecting 


the God-given dignity of each individual, we must 


also be ready, willing, and able to work for equality 


of job opportunity for handicapped workers 


Whether we are in period ol emerzency, war, O! 


peace, the handicapped worker should not be denied 
an opportunity to support himself and contribute to 
his community, State, and Nation as wage earner 
and taxpayer 


Our Government has estimated that 2 


capped 


million handi- 


Americans can be added to the labor force 


through rehabilitation processes. We must find these 
people, rehabilitate them, hire them. We must find 
jobs for the disabled veterans returning from Korea. 
And we must also aid the civilian handicapped to 
match their abilities to the requirements of jobs best 
suited to their individual talents this is 
challenge enough for all the Employment Service 
people and their volunteer associates in this important 


Certainly, 


and dedicated work 

We need help 
office, factory, and farm jobs to handicapped workers. 
and professional 
President’s Committee, 


to do this job of Opening up more 


We need the help of the volunteet 
Governors’ 
Committees, and county and NEPH 
[he handicapped are ready Che Na- 


workers on The 
community 
committees 
tion is willing. We should be able to do this job 
better than ever before 

Chis is Our mission God speed you all to 1tS ac- 


complishment 


Pe D1 = tem 


Imiral, USN, (MC) Retired, 


Chairman, President’s Committee. 
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PRESIDENT . TRUMAN has 
NEPH Week once again issued a proc- 
1952 Jamation calling upon the 


people of the Nation to observe the week beginning 
October 5, 1952, as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week and to cooperate with The 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped in carrying out the purposes of 
Congress when it established the observance by 
joint resolution 8 years ago. 

He reminded all public officials, as well as leaders 
of industry and labor, civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions, and special groups, that their assistance is 
needed in order to enlist the widest possible public 
interest and support for programs designed to increase 
employment opportunities for the physically 
handicapped. 


Tue American Federation of 
a PH Holds Physically Handicapped 
onvention convened its Sixth Biennial 


National Convention on August 10 in Detroit, Mich. 
The Federation is a national organization, chartered 
in the District of Columbia, August 20, 1942, with a 
program of benefit to all types of physically handi- 
capped persons. 

Paul A. Strachan, president and founder of the 
Federation, keynoted the convention discussions with 
an address entitled: “‘Where Do the Handicapped 
Go From Here?” He described the progress made 
in the 10 years since the Federation was chartered. 

Director Robert C. Goodwin, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, moderated a panel discussion ‘“‘Jobs 
for Handicapped.” Panel members included place- 
ment officers from the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission and representatives of industry, 
labor, medicine, and veterans organizations. Phys- 
ically handicapped persons from various parts of the 
country also participated. 

Here are a few high lights from Mr. Goodwin’s 
introductory remarks to the panel: 


In setting the background for this panel discussion on job 
prospects for the handicapped, I would like to comment briefly 


on what I consider to be the three important elements in the 
job-finding formula. These are (1) the condition of the labor 
market, (2) the possession of marketable skills. by the handi- 
capped person, and (3) the gaining of employer acceptance. 


* os * 


Since the handicapped person lives and usually seeks work 
in a given local area, the job climate there is of immediate con- 
cern to him. Where industrial expansion occurs, his oppor- 
tunities are obviously good; but he should remember that in a 
balanced and even in a declining market, normal turnover 
often opens up opportunities for him. 


The key to whether the handicapped person can take advan- 
tage of the job openings which exist lies in the talents and skills 
which he can offer an employer. The worker who can do 
‘‘anything”’ is in a much less advantageous position than the 
one who has one or more definite job skills. 


* * * 


The Employment Service has also been using the method of 
job solicitation for qualified handicapped persons with a high 
degree of success. However helpful this may be, the interces- 
sion of a public agency such as ours can only smooth the way. 
In the final analysis, the handicapped person must sell himself 
to an employer. Here again, the counseling service can pro- 
vide the job applicant with many helpful suggestions for pre- 
senting his job assets in the most favorable light. 





The job future of the handicapped worker is inevitably inter- 
twined in the fabric of the community’s economic life. This is 
probably the outstanding fact brought forth in the report of 
the Task Force on the Handicapped, a citizens’ group commis- 
sioned by the Office of Defense Mobilization to examine the 
impact of disability on the Nation and to recommend solutions. 
We in the Bureau and in the State employment services have 
looked upon our responsibility to the handicapped as one 
requiring cooperation and assistance from all community 
resources—employers, labor, the medical profession, public and 
private agencies and others who have a service to offer or a 
contribution to make. We advocate this community approach 
without relinquishing our basic responsibility for helping the 
handicapped person by giving him the guidance and job- 
placement services which he may need. 


A feature of the convention was a special demon- 
stration on the latest developments in artificial 
appliances, conducted by the National Research 








The enactment of legislation calling for Nation-wide observ- 
ance of National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
each October was a boon to the entire Nation, because it em- 
phasized the vital importance of jobs for the handicapped. 
Through these annual observances the true worth of the handi- 
capped as valuable members of the Nation’s work force has 
been brought home to employers and to the Nation; the 
employment of the handicapped has been dramatized, and the 
public conscience awakened to the need for concerted action 
to provide handicapped workers with the equality of job 
opportunity that is the birthright of every American— 
Maurice J. Tosin, Secretary of Labor, at the spring meeting of the 
the President’s Committee. 











Pictured here, left to right, are Carl A. Heinz, Jack Newman, Arthur W. Motley, and Wilbert Stitzenberger of the Bureau 


of Employment Security. 


work in connection with the Bureau’s recently published study of hospital organization and occupations. 
Newman’s outstanding efforts in dealing with and coordinating the activities of over 


presentation, Mr. Motley spoke of Jack 


The occasion was the presentation to Mr. Newman of a Superior Accomplishment Award for his 


As he made the 


20 professional associations in the health service field, and in bringing about a close working relationship between Employ- 


ment Service local offices and member institutions of the American Hospital Association. 


The full story of the develop- 


ment of the hospital study was presented in the February issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. 


Council’s Advisory Committee on Artificial Limbs. 
Some 40 amputees participated in the demonstration. 


Tue number of World War 
Fewer WW Il II veterans training under 


Veteran Trainees =the GI Bill has dropped 


below the million mark for the first time in 6 years, 
and the chances are, the Veterans Administration 
says, it will never rise above that figure again. 

Statistics for June 1, 1952—the latest available 
show a total of 990,000 veterans taking GI Bill training 
across the Nation in schools, colleges, on the job, and 
on the farm. 

One of the reasons for the decline, it was explained, 
has been the GI Bill’s cut-off date, which came for 
most veterans over a year ago, on July 25, 1951. 
Under the law, only those actually in training at that 
time—as well as those whose training was interrupted 
for valid reasons—have been permitted to go ahead 
with their courses. Except for a scattered handful, 
the law allows no newcomers into the program after 
that date. The last time the number of GI trainees 
stood at less than a million was in June 1946, when 
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the veterans’ training program was just starting to 
expand. The peak came at the end of 1947, when 
more than 2,500,000 World War II veterans were 
enrolled in GI training courses. 

The 990,000 veterans in training on June 1, 1952, 
included 267,000 in colleges and universities; 475,000 
in schools below the college level; 69,000 in on-the-job 
training courses; and 178,000 in institutional on-farm 
training courses, a combination of classroom instruc- 
tion and actual farming experience. 


Oviersnne IN A RECENT talk at the 
annual conference of the 
Personnel Northern California Politi- 
cal Science Association, Civil Service Commissioner 
James M. Mitchell said that world prestige of the 
United States can be strengthened by the use of better 
methods of selecting personnel to fill the bulk of 88,000 
Federal jobs now held by American citizens in overseas 
areas. ' 
In my opinion, competitive selection from among people who 
have passed carefully constructed examinations can make the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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CCUPATIONAL injuries cost the Nation an estimated $4.76 billion in 1950. Accidents and injuries in the 

home and on the highways and the toll of illness and disease swelled this figure by an incalculable amount. 

Behind the statistics are hundreds of stories of human suffering, economic distress, and social maladjust- 
ment. The headwaters of this huge national flood of disability lie in the cities, towns, and hamlets over 
the Nation. That is why every community should examine its contribution to this drain upon our human 
resources—then act to prevent further erosion and to reclaim the productive powers of those who have become 
disabled. Such action depends for its success upon an organized community program whose aim is to discover 
the problems and needs of the disabled; put to efficient use existing medical, rehabilitation, and placement 
facilities, establishing new ones where necessary; and thus promote the objective of full employment of the 
community’s handicapped citizens. This is the dictum that runs through programs fostered by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, the Bureau of Employment Security, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and the programs of many other organizations. It is likewise a main point of em- 
phasis in the report of the Office of Defense Mobilization’s Task Force on the Handicapped. 


The community approach to rehabilitation and employment of the handicapped is evident in the articles 
which comprise the theme of this issue of the Review. To help with the rehabilitation of our handicapped, to 
see them resuming a place in the labor force, or learning new methods of earning a livelihood, to have a part in 
this socially worthy and economically productive endeavor, is a rewarding task for the staffs of our Federal- 
State system of Employment Security and for the staffs of other organizations who are cooperating in a common 
cause. 


Task Force Report—Significance for Employment Service . . . 


Teamwork and Action at Community Level 


By ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director for Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE “Report of the Task Force on the Handi- —and_ vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped is 
Peete to the Chairman of the Manpower _ useful information for the employment service coun- 
Policy Committee, Office of Defense Mobiliza- _ selor and interviewer. 
tion, contains an excellent analysis of the manpower The theme of the report is teamwork and action at 
aspects of the physically handicapped and will be the community level. The report strongly recom- 
valuable reference material for State and local office | mends that each community organize its facilities for 
personnel. medical treatment, physical restoration, training, and 
The Task Force Report, treating as it does a subject job placement into a team effort to combat the effects 
that has many facets and complexities, necessarily of disability on the individual and the community. 
considers matters in which the Employment Service Community teamwork is a natural role for the Em- 
has no direct responsibility, but which are nonethe- ployment Service as we are accustomed to working 


less essential to an understanding of the problem and with community groups and agencies since, in many 
the actions needed. Problems such as the shortage of cases, it is a necessary step in “matching men and 


medical and other personnel skilled in rehabilitation —_jobs.””. There are numerous examples of this. Coop- 
techniques and the lack of physical facilities for re- erative arrangements between the Employment 
habilitation fall into this category. Likewise, the Service and the rehabilitation service exist in every 
brief summary of agencies, public and private, that — State, and, with few exceptions, are working effec- 
have and are making a contribution to the physical _ tively. Two instances of such cooperative effort, the 

*See Employment Security Review, March 1952, page 1. community project at Knoxville, Tenn., and the joint 
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surveys of the handicapped conducted by the Virginia 
agencies, are described in the Task Force Report. 
Other examples may be found in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
in Employment Service participation with voluntary 
organizations, such as the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the American Heart Association in 
their programs for the groups which they serve. 

The Task Force Report stresses the need for con- 
tinued and aggressive education of the public in 
general, and of employers in particular, about the 
work abilities of the handicapped. There is no need 
to describe the various informational and promotional 
activities carried on by the Employment Service 
both nationally and in the States. Through these 
efforts, considerable inroads have been made in 
gaining a more general acceptance of handicapped 
workers. A key point is that these educational 
measures must be applied consistently throughout 
the year and not limited to the period of NEPH 
Week campaigns. ‘Theré needs also to be more 
pin-pointing, where employers are not yet “sold” on 
the handicapped, of technical information relating 
to hiring policies, reasonable physical standards, 
workmen’s compensation questions and techniques of 
selective placement. This cannot be done simply by 
handing the employer a pamphlet or brochure, 
although such materials do have value in creating 
awareness of the problem. They generally do not 
cover the “Show” and this lack of information, with 
the attendant picture in the employer’s mind of all 
sorts of unfamiliar problems arising, is often re- 
sponsible for his failure to employ the handicapped. 
Employer institutes designed to supply the “‘know- 
how”’ as well as direct technical assistance to indi- 
vidual employers in analyzing the physical demands 
of their jobs are two tried methods of handling 
situations like this. 

The Task Force Report places emphasis on em- 
ployers giving consideration to qualified handicapped 
local workers before initiating recruitment for workers 
outside the area. The Employment Service has 


1952 Car Card developed and distributed to the States by the Veterans eee, Service. 


responsibility for encouraging effective utilization of 


manpower. Many troublesome problems of housing, 
commutation, etc., can be avoided if local offices will 
promote full use of local labor supply, including 
the handicapped, before resorting to use of the 
clearance system. Even though voluntary measures 
over intrastate and interstate recruitment are in 
effect, much can be done within this framework to 
carry out this principle which results in general 
stability of the labor force and at the same time can 
improve employment prospects for the handicapped. 

Only the more important: issues and some of the 
practical steps which the Employment Service can 
take to implement the recommendations of the Task 
Force have been considered. Employment service 
personnel are familiar with many of these problems. 
They have been working to overcome them by 
(1) providing employment counseling and _ job 
placement services to help the handicapped job 
applicant make a satisfactory vocational adjust- 
ment; and (2) helping to direct public and employer 
thinking toward recognizing the abilities of the 
handicapped individual and giving him an equal 
chance to compete for a job for which he is qualified. 

Because the Task Force is a citizens’ group and 
because it has looked at the problem of disability 
in its entirety rather than from a single vantage point, 
it has been able to trace problems and _ services 
across agency and organizational lines. ‘Thus, it has 
been able to draw, in sharp focus, the major consider- 
ations involved in a fuller use of the handicapped and 
a specific prescription for getting the task done. 

While many of the solutions offered are necessarily 
long-range in character, there are many immediate 
actions which can be taken. Employment service 
personnel in administrative positions, as well as 
those concerned with counseling, testing, and selective 
placement, should study the Task Force Report and 
relate its recommendations to the problems existing 
in their State and local communities. 


As a public service, Nationa 


Transitads, Inc., is providing space through its outlets in 48 cities in 17 States and D. 
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Closer Mutual Support in Serving Disabled . . 


The Community Approach 


To Disability 
and Employment 


By MARY E. SWITZER : 
Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Securit ty Agency 


= we, 


HE citizens of these United States of America are, 
T without question, the most confirmed organizers 
in the history of the human race. Ask yourself 
how we accomplished most of the wonders that we 
associate with the American way of life and you will 
find that these things grew out of organized group 
action by men and women who banded together to 
achieve something they considered important. No- 
where has this penchant for group activity been more 
widespread or more effective than in meeting com- 
munity needs. We recall fondly the Town Hall 
meetings; we consider them one of the gems of our 
heritage. What were they? They were simply a 
means of getting the local people together to thresh 
out the problems of living together in a civilized 
community, of agreeing upon responsibilities which 
the entire community had to accept to get a job done. 
The pioneers, moving westward into this fabulous 
new country, could get their drinking water from 
streams and springs for a while. But when they 
settled down and built communities, something had 
to be done about a water supply. The only way it 
could be done was by joint action and support of all 
the people in the town. In the same manner, they 
measured their needs for schools, for sewage systems, 
for streets, for police and fire protection; they argued 
about the best way to provide these services; and 
finally they consented to work, plan, and act together 
for the best interests of everyone. 

From such beginnings, the communities of America 
have gone on to build a host of local institutions 
designed to meet the needs of their fellow citizens in 
an increasingly complex civilization. Community 
groups have built hospitals, recreation facilities, and 
theaters. They have established libraries, day nurs- 
eries, and summer camps. They have campaigned 
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Mary E. Switzer. 


for local ordinances, raised money, and changed the 
city limits. They have, in fact, frequently become 
the embodiment of a thinking, working modern city. 
It is the ultimate in logic, therefore, to consider the 
community as the focal point in any plans for bringing 
larger numbers of their disabled fellow citizens into 
employment. The whole question of disability is 
closely bound up with the very real problems of the 
individuals and therefore strikes at the heart and the 
home. It wrecks or impoverishes many families. 


Disability Is Costly 


What is less easily understood by most people is the 
tremendous cost of disability—not alone to the person 
who becomes disabled but to the taxpayers of the 
entire community. Through the programs of public 
assistarice, for example, we get some idea of the readily 
identifiable costs which we already are bearing as a 
result of disability. For the year ending March 31, 
1952, the payments to recipients of Aid to the Perma- 
nently and Totally Disabled amounted to $62,718,336. 
Payments under the program of Aid to the Blind 
totaled $55,679,158. Another $545,495,443 was paid 
out for the program of Aid to Dependent Children; of 
this, about 25 percent, or $136,373,860, was a result 
of the disablement of one or both of the parents. 
Vendor payments for medical care in all types of pub- 
lic assistance amounted to something like $95,000,000. 

These are only a part of the cost picture of disability 
in thiscountry today. Beyond these figures, allowance 
must be made for the thousands of chronically ill in 
hospitals across the land—many of whom could be 
rehabilitated and restored to productive jobs. To this 
must be added the contribution made by the many 
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private organizations and other groups who help share 
the financial burden of disability in this country. 

To tackle this question intelligently, we must go 
behind the obvious facts of these disabled people and 
their needs. What are we going to do about the 
thousands of persons who today need rehabilitation 
services, who are not yet on the public assistance rolls 
but who will be there in the next few years unless we 
begin to act now? The public which provides the 
money should understand that neglect of rehabilita- 
tion services today is simply guaranteeing a continuing 
burden of public assistance costs tomorrow, for one 
way or another, our society will care for these people. 

To use the knowledge we have—the advances in 
medical science and in other areas of rehabilitation— 
we must convince our community leaders of their 
responsibilities both to the disabled and to the com- 
munity itself. The burden of disability can be re- 
lieved only if the public understands and will play its 
part in rehabilitating its disabled citizens—rehabili- 
tating them as disability occurs, not after long years 
of deterioration have made it impossible. Rehabili- 
tation is truly everybody’s business—because it affects 
everybody. 

If we do not devise a sound approach to. this whole 
broad question, the picture ahead of us is almost 
irighiening. Dr. Howard A. Rusk, one of our grea 
leaders in rehabilitation and associate editor of the 
New York Times, recently was prompted to state: 

If we don’t do something about using the disabled, the 
chronically ill, and the older age group in our economy, by 
1980 for every able-bodied worker in America there will be 


one physically handicapped, one chronically ill, or one beyond 
the age of 65 on that worker’s back. 


Anyone who works with the disabled soon comes to 
understand how complex and varied their problems 
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Federal Security Administration Building, north, home of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


greece iiss 


can be. Vocational training and selective placement 
certainly are of little value to a handicapped person 
if he is physically unable to get toa job. An artificial 
limb is not much help unless the amputee is prepared 
to wear it and use it. Preparing a patient to leave the 
hospital and go home has not solved the problem if 
there is no home to go to. Can we say the job is done 
when the paralyzed man accepts and adjusts himself 
to his severe disability—if his family has gained no 
understanding of him and his condition? 

We cannot escape the fact that disability demands 
teamwork by a variety of talents. —,The mere presence 
of specialists in many fields is not an answer; they 
begin to do the job which we call rehabilitation when 
they begin working together. 

The public agency of vocational rehabilitation can- 
not do the full job, nor can the Employment Service, 
the Health Service, or any other single group. There 
is no complete answer except through full community 
cooperation. 

The idea of community organization, which is re- 
ceiving so much attention today in so many places, is 
not an untried experiment. In a number of com- 
munities in various parts of the country, rehabilitation 
staffs, civic, labor, health, and other officials have 
already demonstrated that when a community decides 
to do something about its local disabled men and 
and women, remarkable results can be accomplished. 
In Pittsburgh, in Binghamton, in Knoxville, and 
othe places, they have found that their responsible 
officials, their agency heads, and their citizenry gen- 
erally will take intense interest and organized action 
to serve the handicapped when they know all the 
facts. They have found that closer and more effective 
teamwork can be achieved among the many organiza- 
tions which are in a position to help solve the prob- 
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lems of the handicapped. And they have found that 
the costs of dependency at public expense go down 
as the rehabilitation of the handicapped goes up. 

We in Washington have devoted much of our time 
to developing better ways of working together with 
authorities in the medical specialities, in education, 
psychology, selective placement, medical and psychi- 
atric social work, counseling, organized labor, busi- 
ness, and other groups. We think we are making 
progress, that a modern concept of rehabilitation is 
being adopted by many leaders in various phases of 
our national life. For several years, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has cooperated with the 
United States Employment Service in developing more 
efficient cooperative effort through promulgation of 
a statement of cooperative agreement, recommended 
to State rehabilitation agencies and employment serv- 
ices as a basis for closer mutual support in serving 
the disabled. This agreement has been adopted by 
the majority of the States. 

During the past year, we have worked closely with 
the special Task Force on the Handicapped, estab- 
lished by the Office of Defense Mobilization, which 
built the foundation for its proposals upon the theme 
of community organization. 

We recently joined with the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in the publication 
of a most interesting new booklet. Entitled “‘Careers 
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in Service to the Handicapped,” it is designed to 
help overcome the present severe shortage of trained 
personnel in physical and occupational therapy, 
special education, speech, and hearing work. We 
have worked in close relationship with the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, not 
on a once-a-year basis but throughout the year. 
Because this question of disability, and the burden 
it imposes in terms of dollars and human misery, is 
common to every community in the land, those of us 
who work in vocational rehabilitation have taken a 
deep interest in the work of The President’s Committee 
on NEPH Week. The Committee, as a representative 
cross-section of National, State, and community 
leadership in the country, has been able to bring the 
facts of our disabled population, and their potential 
as a part of America’s work force, to the attention of 
thousands of men and women who are in a position to 
help. Opening up job opportunities for these handi- 
capped people is usually the crowning step of a long, 


Congenital deformity of both legs and wrists made a 
helpless midget of Olivia Holguin, 30, of El Paso, Tex. 
But, she has “come up in the world” on two artificial 
legs supplied by the State Division of Vocational Re- 


habilitation. She is shown here before and after her 
operation. Surgery straightened out the wrists, pros- 
theses gave her height and walking ability. She is study- 
ing to be a Spanish-English stenographer with a good 
job awaiting her at completion of the course. 








Cerebro-spastic paralysis of the left arm and foot appeared to 
indicate a life of helplessness for Jane L. O’Dell, 22, of New 


Britain, Conn. The State rehabilitation agency provided ad- 
justment services, medical help, and training. She is a com- 
petent key-punch operator and her employer is well pleased 
with her work. 


long road to come back, of victory over despair, of re- 
turn to useful living from the world of the shut-in. 
Explaining the facts about disability and employment 
is a vital part of the whole process of restoring dis- 
abled men and women to places of productivity and 
self-sufficiency. 

In other fields, we have been working with the 
American Heart Association to push further into the 
problems of the cardiac; with a committee of repre- 
sentatives from the American College of Surgeons, 
with labor, rehabilitation and other interested 
groups on workmen’s compensation as it affects the 
rehabilitation and employment of the handicapped; 
with the American Foundation for the Blind in secur- 
ing a better working arrangement between the 
Federal-State program and with other groups which 
will lead to better service to our handicapped clients. 

Yet, planning in Washington is of little value 
unless it bears fruit in the form of action in the 
communities across the country, for that is where our 
handicapped people live, where rehabilitation is done, 
where jobs must be found. 

In other words, we constantly have to bear in mind 
that such a national problem as this is simply a re- 
flection of the accumulated local problems in thou- 
sands of communities across the land. We can profit- 
ably assess these needs on a national basis, but, when 
we undertake to do something about them, we must 
go back to the community itself and start from there. 
Just how productive our effort will be—locally and 
nationally—will depend to a great extent on how much 
unity of purpose we achieve and how well we all 
work together. The programs of the States and the 
Federal Government, as well as the other groups 
which are serving the disabled today, can make their 
fullest contribution only if they are all pulling to- 
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gether toward a common goal. The knowledge is 
there if we make the best use of it. We have learned 
already that there is no single discipline which can 
solve the complex problems of disability. We know 
that, for those who are severely disabled, a truly 
comprehensive rehabilitation program must be pro- 
vided. We have learned that only through the pooling 
of scientific knowledge from all the specialties will it_ 
be possible for the severely disabled person to make 
a maximum recovery and live at the peak of his 
ability. 

We in the Federal-State program of vocational 
rehabilitation are proud of the fact that more than 
66,000 handicapped men and women were returned to 
productive work and self-sufficiency in 1951. That 
was the largest number ever rehabilitated in one 
year. Yet, during that same year, some 250,000 
people in this country became disabled and in need of 
rehabilitation. In other words, in spite of the splendid 
progress we have made, we have to face up to the 
fact that we are not even beginning to keep up with 
the current load of the newly disabled, let alone 
tackling the backlog of 2 million. 

If communities throughout this country can acquire 


(Continued on page 26) 





$10,000 a year in a wheelchair. 
Thomas, of Lubbock, Tex., who came out of an auto accident 


That’s the case of Lucian 


as a paraplegic while eee | technology school. The State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation supplied medical help, 
prostheses, and training and got him started in his own watch 
repair and jewelry business. Now he trains other handicapped 
people for the State and the Veterans Administration, prefers 
and uses handicapped employees. 
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Fx the second time in less than a decade, service- 
men are returning to the cities and towns of 

America from military operations which have left 
many of them crippled and disabled. Does the com- 
munity have any responsibility for these men? What 
are the obligations of the various State and Federal 
agencies, and more specifically, what part should the 
Employment Services play in their readjustment to 
civilian life? 

The words “disabled veteran” strike a sympathetic 
chord in most Americans who recognize an indebted- 
ness to the men and women whose services in the 
military forces have left them with serious physical 
handicaps. Clear thinking community leaders real- 
ize that when a disabled veteran fails to make a 
satisfactory adjustment he becomes a continuing lia- 
bility to his community. Others, more emotional, 
believe that disabled veterans deserve nothing but 
the best and that it is everybody’s business to. take 
part in helping them. Unfortunately, what is every- 
body’s business soon becomes nobody’s business. 
Finally, there are a few so short-sighted that they 
say, ‘‘We pay taxes, let the Government handle it.” 

True, the Federal Government has an obligation to 
the men who have served their country. Congress 
has recognized this obligation by enacting legislation 
which provides many generous benefits and services. 
The Federal agencies responsible for administering 
these laws have tried to extend their services as far 
down into the communities as possible. For example, 
the Veterans Administration has located its regional 
and contact offices so as to be within easy reach of 
most veterans. Many States have established veteran 
service agencies with representatives located in com- 
munities throughout the State. 

Neither Washington, D. C., nor the State capitals 
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Home-town Job oe 


DISABLED VETERANS: 
A COMMUNITY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


By PERRY FAULKNER 
Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


can guarantee that the disabled veteran will have his 
‘“‘head above water” a year or 5 years from now. But, 
those who will largely determine his future status are 
his family, his friends, his employer, his church, and 
the veterans and civic organizations of his community. 
In the final analysis, the training, the job opportuni- 
ties, and the sympathetic understanding so necessary 
for a successful adjustment must be provided by the 
veteran’s home town. 


Community—Focal Point for Any Program 


Seven years of experience in promoting National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week has shown 
that regardless of the type of promotional materials, the 
award programs, or the other efforts of The Presi- 
dent’s Committee or the Governors’ Committees, the 
observance is a success only where there is a good 
community organization behind the program. The 
same is true in other efforts to aid the handicapped. 
The first recommendation in the report of the Task 
Force on the handicapped to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization was to organize at the community level 
a program for locating, rehabilitating, and employ- 
ing disabled citizens. The community is the focal 
point for any program designed to provide service to 
a significant segment of the population. Since the 
Employment Service is an integral part of the com- 
munity, it must assume certain responsibilities and be 
prepared to make a definite contribution in any com- 
munity program. 

What are the needs of a good community program 
for disabled veterans? They will vary with the size 
of the community, the progress they have already 
made, and the local economic situatioa. However, 
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for the purpose of this discussion we will consider 


all communities in two general classes. First, the 
larger communities where facilities are established 
and agencies are functioning; and, second, the smaller 
communities where neither adequate facilities nor the 
necessary agencies are available. 

In the larger communities the biggest problem is 
likely to be one of attaining cooperation and coordi- 
nation among agencies and organizations with a re- 
sponsibility for or an interest in disabled veterans. 
Usually, these communities will have a Veterans 
Administration office, a Vocational Rehabilitation 
office, an Employment Service office, and one or more 
State agencies or civic organizations—all interested in 
serving disabled veterans. 

An effort has been made to bring about closer 
relationships among agencies with responsibilities 
for serving handicapped veterans. The United States 
Employment Service has signed cooperative agree- 
ments with the Veterans Administration and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Working ar- 
rangements to implement these agreements have been 
set up in most States. Yet we still find many examples 
of these agencies and organizations going their own 
separate ways with the result that the public becomes 
confused and the disabled veteran disillusioned and 
disgruntled. We know that employers have been ap- 
proached in a single day by representatives of the 
Veterans Administration and the Employment Service 
seeking training opportunities and jobs for disabled 
veterans. Not being familiar with the laws govern- 
ing the operation of these agencies, is it any wonder 
that these employers sometimes write to us, air their 
views in the newspapers, and complain to their 
Congressmen? It is not unusual to receive reports 
that the Veterans Administration is soliciting jobs 
for disabled veterans as well as trying to establish 
on-the-job training opportunities, or that the Em- 
ployment Service has failed to provide the necessary 
placements for disabled veterans who have completed 
their vocational rehabilitation. How often have we 
heard the complaint that this agency or that organiza- 
tion has gone far afield to perpetuate itself. 


The disabled veteran cannot be portioned out 
piece-by-piece to these agencies and organizations. 
For the community to depend solely on the State or 
Federal agencies to provide the vocational training, 
job opportunities, and other rehabilitation services is 
to invite failure. Success will come when all groups— 
veterans and civic organizations, employers, organized 
labor and governmental agencies—participate in the 
planning and operation of a community program. 
The organization of local NEPH Week committees is 
a move in that direction. Where these committees 
have been organized on a year-round basis as they 
have been in many States, it is only a step to a 
cooperative community program for disabled vet- 
erans. 

The question of primary interest to us is—‘‘What 
can the Employment Service do and where does it fit 
into the picture? In the larger communities the 
Employment Service should make its major contribu- 
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tion in those areas in which it is best equipped to 
provide assistance, such as placement services, labor 
market information, employment counseling, aptitude 
testing, and the location of possible job-training 
opportunities. The local office should make every 
effort to avoid giving the impression that it is trying 
to operate independently or provide an over-all 
program of service to disabled veterans. Shortly 
after World War II a survey by the National Com- 
mittee on Service to Veterans found that where any 
one group or agency tried to plan and operate a pro- 
gram alone there has almost always been difficulty. 
The efforts of the Employment Service may well be 
directed to giving full support to community pro- 
grams now in operation and to stimulating the estab- 
lishment of coordinating committees in cities where 
there is now lack of cooperation between agencies 
and organizations serving disabled veterans. 

In smaller communities the problems are different, 
the needs more acute, and there will be few if any 
State or Federal agencies other than the Employment 
Service to share the burden. There will be only a 
limited number of civic organizations to -participate. 
Here, there will be fewer opportunities for the dis- 
abled veteran to secure rehabilitation services, on- 
the-job training, or employment. Consequently, a 
larger share of the task must, of necessity, fall on the 
citizens of the community. Too often, they are either 
unprepared, lack the initiative, or haven’t the 
‘“*know-how”’ to get started. 

Here, more than in the larger communities, the 
Employment Service’s responsibility to disabled vet- 
erans is clear-cut and apparent. The local office must 
take the initiative in organizing civic groups, service 
clubs, veterans organizations, and others to plan a 
community service program for disabled veterans. 
Initially, it may be necessary to take over the com- 
plete leadership and show them how to get the pro- 
gram going. It can be done—it has been done many 
times. California’s “JOBS FOR VETS BY VETS” 
is only one example of community action. 

It would be convenient if the Employment Service 
could develop a tried-and-true plan, one geared to fit 


every circumstance and guaranteed to work. But no 


plan developed in Washington or the State capitals 
will meet the needs of all communities. The aim of 
the Employment Service should be to bring about a 
realization on the part of every city and town that 
the disabled veteran’s readjustment to civilian life is 
basically a community responsibility. We can make 
suggestions, offer our assistance, and in general pro- 
vide the stimulus that will bring about good com- 
munity programs. The rest is a home-town job. 








PHySsICIAN’s AWARD 


THE President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped has announced that a Physician’s Award will be 
presented annually by the committee to a physician who has 
made an oufstanding contribution to the employment welfare 
of the physically handicapped. The illuminated scroll will 
be signed by the President of the United States. 
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‘ke HIRE 
HANDICAPPED WORKE 


Official Poster for 1952 observance of NEPH Week. 


N THE 7 years since the inauguration of NEPH 

Week, great strides have been made in gaining 

for the physically handicapped equal opportunity 
with their able-bodied fellow job seekers to compete 
for suitable employment. This equality of oppor- 
tunity for suitable employment has largely been a 
byproduct of the selective placement process which 
is an integral part of the employment security program 
for the handicapped. In each of the NEPH Week 
campaigns since 1945, there has been a constant and 
dramatic emphasis on the theme that physically handi- 
capped workers, when selectively placed in jobs meet- 
ing their physical capacities, will perform their work 
as well as, or even better than, qualified able-bodied 
persons. The slogans, “It’s ability, not disability, 
that counts” and “It’s good business to hire the 
handicapped” have had wide acceptance. Employ- 
ers, during these years, have shown a growing willing- 
ness to accept physically handicapped workers and 
have learned by their own experience, in terms of 
“dollars and cents,” that it zs good business to hire 
the handicapped. 

The cumulative effect of NEPH Week compaigns, 
and the year-round programs it highlights, combined 
with the impact of the defense program and the 
resulting expanded demand for workers in key indus- 
tries, brought job placements of physically handi- 
capped persons to a postwar peak of 276,800 in fiscal 
year 1951. However, in fiscal year 1952, as a result 
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More Than a Quarter Million Selective 
Placements of Handicapped in Fiscal 1952 


SEVEN YEARS 
OF GAINING 


By SIDNEY FELDMAN 
Reports and Analysis Division 
Bureau of Employment Security 


of some lessening in the demand for workers in con- 
sumer soft goods, as well as in some durable goods 
lines, the number of placements of handicapped job 
applicants showed a moderate decline. Altogether, 
State employment security services, through their 
local offices, made a total of 254,600 nonagricultural 
placements of handicapped persons during fiscal year 
1952. Although this represented a decline of 8 per- 
cent from the number last year, it exceeded the 
volume in the fiscal year immediately prior to Korea 
(1950) by 44 percent, and was above the totals in 
each of the previous years since World War II. 

All of the decline in placements of handicapped 
workers between 1951 and 1952 occurred among male 
job applicants. Placements of men with physical 
disabilities moved downward nearly 10 percent from 
the postwar high in 1951 to 221,400 in fiscal year 
1952. However, this was still more than 44 percent 
above the total accounted for by handicapped men 
in 1950. Women with physical handicaps accounted 
for 33,200 selective job placements during fiscal year 
1952—exceeding the volumes in any previous year 
since these data first became available in fiscal year 
1947. Of the 221,400 placements of handicapped 
men during 1952, 114,000, or more than one-half, 
were placements of disabled veterans. This repre- 
sented a sizable relative decline (nearly 14 percent) 
from the number in the previous year. However, 
as compared with the year immediately prior to 
Korea, placements of disabled veterans in fiscal year 
1952 were up by more than one-fourth. 

It is significant to note that in each of the years 
since 1947 disabled veterans have accounted for a 
decreasing proportion of all placements of handi- 
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capped men—from more than two-thirds of all such 
placements in 1947 to approximately one-half in 1952. 
This has been attributable to the rapid absorption 
into the civilian economy of disabled World War IT 
veterans, with the result that over the years relatively 
fewer such veterans were seeking employment. An 
analysis of disabled veterans’ active applications on 
file with public employment offices bears this out. 
From a total of 228,400 such applications on file at 
the end of fiscal year 1946, the number showed an 
over-all decline to 31,900 at the end of fiscal year 
1951—-a drop of 86 percent over a period of 5 years. 
However, in fiscal year 1952, active applications of 
disabled veterans showed a minor rise (4.5 percent) 
to 33,300 at the end of the year. 

Local office active applications on file for all 
physically handicapped job seekers totaled 101,000 
as of June 30, 1952. While this total was slightly 
above (3.5 percent) the volume a year ago, it repre- 
sented a reduction of one-fourth from the number on 
file as of June 30, 1950. This sharp drop between 
1950 and 1952 reflected for the most part the sig- 
nificant increase in job opportunities for physically 
handicapped workers, following the inception and 
implementation of the defense program after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Active applications 
of handicapped women showed relatively little 
change between the 2 years, while those of disabled 
men experienced a reduction of nearly 30 percent. 

A vital component of the Employment Service 
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program to assist handicapped job seekers in achiev- 
ing successful vocational adjustment is job counseling. 
Job counseling services are frequently an essential 
preliminary to effective selective placement. During 
fiscal year 1952, nearly three out of every five handi- 
capped new job applicants coming into local employ- 
ment security offices received an initial counseling 
interview. In the previous year, the proportion was 
somewhat higher—approximately 64 percent of all 
handicapped new job applicants receiving an initial 
counseling interview. Altogether, handicapped job 
seekers accounted for 169,900 first-time counseling 
interviews in fiscal year 1952—slightly more than 
the volume in 1950, but nearly 12 percent below the 
number in 1951. Whereas counseling interviews 
with handicapped men were down from both 1951 
and 1950 (13.7 percent and 2.7 percent, respectively), 
those with handicapped women showed only a minor 
decrease (3.5 percent) from the number in 1951 and 
a very substantial gain—more than one-fifth—over 
the volume in fiscal year 1950. 

Initial counseling interviews with disabled veterans 
totaled 55,300 in 1952, a yolume equal to approxi- 
mately one-third of the interviews with all handi- 
capped applicants. In each year since fiscal 1947, 
the volume of initial counseling interviews with dis- 
bled veterans has shown a decrease as the number of 
these veterans requiring special assistance in making 
a vocational adjustment declined due to their rapid 
absorption into the civilian economy. On the other 
hand, the volume of counseling interviews with 
handicapped nonveterans showed an over-all in- 
crease—from 82,500 in fiscal year 1947 to 114,700 
in 1952. In 1947 nonveterans accounted for one- 
third of all initial counseling interviews with handi- 
capped job seekers; by 1952 nonveterans accounted 
for slightly more than two-thirds of such counseling 
interviews. 

New applications of handicapped persons showed a 
decrease in each of the fiscal years from 1947 through 
1950. Then, reflecting the impact of Korea and the 
special efforts made to utilize more fully in the de- 
fense effort the abilities of those handicapped. who 
were without jobs, the number of new applications of 
handicapped persons rose approximately 9 percent to 
301,300 in 1951. In fiscal 1952, the number of such 
new applications edged downward 1.2 percent to 
297,800. Whereas new applications of handicapped 
women showed an increase in both 1951 and 1952, 
work applications of disabled men increased in 1951 
but declined in fiscal year 1952. The latter was also 
the case for disabled veteran3, who experienced a 
decline in new applications each year beginning with 
fiscal 1947 and continuing through 1950. In 1947, 
veterans accounted for nearly 57 percent of all new 
registrations of handicapped persons; by fiscal year 
1952, the proportion had fallen to 34 percent. This 
decline was for the most part a byproduct during 
these years of the rapid assimilation of disabled World 
War II veterans into suitable employment. 
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For Pleasure or for Service, Philadelphia Loves a Parade . . . 


On the Wlarch 
or ie 5 = icapped. / 


By JOHN B. KELLY 


Assistant District Manager 
Employment Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VERY year, since the inception of National Em- 
E ploy the Physically Handicapped Week, it has 
been the duty of each State Employment Service 
to coordinate activities in the interest of the employ- 
ment of the handicapped within its own area. Each 
year the Philadelphia District of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service has attempted to draw to 
the attention of industry in Philadelphia and Delaware 
counties the advantages of hiring the handicapped, 
with specific examples of the ability of the handi- 
capped to perform in competitive industrial situations. 
In order to bring this message to industry, it has 
been necessary to dramatize in various ways the 
purpose of the Week set aside by Act of Congress and 
Presidential Proclamation. We found ourselves re- 
peating programs which attracted particular groups, 
but which were limited in their scope and had lost 
much of their effectiveness through repetition. 

The district staff and the local offices in Philadelphia 
were determined to present the program in 1951 in 
such a way as to guarantee complete community 
participation. In preliminary discussions, various 
methods were proposed and it was finally agreed that 
the most effective way was a parade. This would 
permit participation of a large number of employers 
and cooperating agencies and would be witnessed by 
a much larger segment of the community than could 
otherwise be reached. It was decided to stage the 
parade through the central business section of 
Philadelphia at noon on Monday, October 8, the 
beginning of the Week. 

To catch the ear and the eye of the public so that 
it would be attracted to the line of march to witness 
the parade, it was decided to have plenty of musical 
and military units. To present the message of NEPH 
Week, it was agreed that interspersed between the 
musical and military units would be special floats 
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entered by employers who successfully employed 
handicapped workers. We believed these floats would 
not only effectively dramatize the cooperation of in- 
dustry with the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service in utilizing handicapped workers in a variety 
of suitable jobs, but would also bring to the attention 
of other employers this important source of labor 
supply. 

When the program was presented to Mayor Bernard 
Samuel, he extended wholehearted cooperation. He 
approved the route of the parade, assigned a sufficient 
police detail to guarantee an uninterrupted march, 
offered the services of the Police and Firemen’s Band, 
and a motorcycle escort. He also provided a review- 
ing stand on City Hall Plaza which was appropriately 
decorated with bunting and Employment Service 
placards. 

To present an attractive and cohesive parade, Judge 
Vincent A. Carroll, a man eminently experienced in 
organizing and conducting parades, was asked to be 
the Grand Marshal. The Judge graciously accepted, 
even though this required modification of previous 
commitments. 

With these preliminaries concluded, the veterans 
employment representatives, local office managers, 
and the Employment Service supervisors, together 
with members of the district staff, set about obtaining 
the cooperation of industry, Government agencies, 
civic organizations, schools, veterans organizations, 
labor organizations, and the social agencies in the 
area. 

The Commandant of the Fourth Naval District 
agreed to have the Fourth Naval District Band partici- 
pate; the Commandant of the Valley Forge Hospital 
entered the Army Band stationed at this Post; the 
Superintendent of Parochial Schools gave his permis- 
sion for the participation of the bands from Northeast 
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This float features the types of jobs in which handicapped are employed at the Philadelphia Naval Shipyards. 


Catholic High School, St. Thomas More Catholic 
High School, and West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School. The public school system was unable, on 
this date, to have its bands participate since all of the 
teachers who would normally supervise this activity 
were attending meetings made mandatory by Curric- 
ulum Day which we unfortunately could not have 
anticipated. However, the public schools participated 
in activities later in the week when we presented 
their Orthopedic Glee Club on several television shows. 

The members of the Veterans Employment Com- 
mitees of all local employment offices in the district 
were canvassed to see if their companies wished to 
enter floats which would appropriately present the 
story of handicapped week. At the same time, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia agreed to is- 
sue a letter to its membership urging all members to 
enter floats in the Employment Service Parade and 
to cooperate in every way in the activities of the Week. 

The Third Regional Office of the Civil Service Com- 
mission cooperated by making recommendations to 
the Federal agencies in the area to enter floats. 

To further endorse the program the local motor 
dealers, approached by PSES representatives, agreed 
to furnish cars to carry officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the CIO, the AFL, disabled Korean vet- 
erans, Pennsylvania State Employment Service offi- 
cials, and others. 

Several of the prominent local restauranteurs co- 
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operated with the PSES by furnishing a luncheon and 
dinner for the disabled veterans who participated in 
the parade. A motion picture chain arranged a 
matinee following the luncheon. One of the local 
food chains very graciously accepted the expense of 
providing identifying penants for the cars bearing 
the officials and veterans. Another food chain fi- 
nanced the rental of busses for the transportation of 
the school bands. 

Altogether 6 bands, 2 marching units, 3 floats pro- 
vided by Federal agencies, 29 floats provided by em- 
ployers, and 22 automobiles transporting Korean 
veterans, Chamber of Commerce officials, labor rep- 
resentatives, etc., participated in the parade. 

Various District and Local Office staff members 
served as aides to Grand Marshal Carroll, and assisted 
in assembling the units of the parade on the streets 
adjacent to the line of march prior to parade time. 

At 11:30 a. m. on October 8, the parade left Eigh- 
teenth Street and the Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
and proceeded to City Hall, passed around City Hall 
and continued south on Broad Street to Chestnut 
Street, east on Chestnut Street to Eighth Street, south 
on Eighth Street to Walnut Street, west on Walnut 
Street to Broad Street, north on Broad Street and 
circled the east side of City Hall where it passed before 
the reviewing stand on which Mayor Samuel pre- 
sided with David M. Walker, Secretary of Labor and 
Industry of Pennsylvania. In the reviewing stand 
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were present members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the chairmen of the 12 veterans committees, the com- 
mandants of the various military installations, the 
State Director of the Employment Service, the Phila- 
delphia District Manager of the Employment Service, 
the Director of the Bureau of Rehabilitation, the 
Regional Director of the United States Employment 
Service, prominent civic leaders, and leaders of var- 
ious service, veteran, and labor organizations. 

The Korean veterans were tendered a public recep- 
tion at the reviewing stand by the Mayor assisted by 
the Commandant of the Fourth Naval District, the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps Quartermaster 
Depot, the officer in charge of the Selective Service 
System, and their aides. 

The parade was witnessed by an audience, which 
Judge Carroll, the Grand Marshal, estimated to be 
in excess of 200,000, not including the many addi- 
tional persons viewing the parade from office windows. 

There was complete coverage of the parade through- 
out the line of march and at the reviewing stand by 
all of the metropolitan newspapers, neighborhood news- 
papers, the CHAMBER OF COMMERCE News, and the 
two major television networks. Pictures appeared in 
all of the papers, together with explanatory articles, 
and all television newsreels carried a review of the 
parade and of the proceedings at the reviewing stand. 

During the weeks following the parade, local offices 
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Float of the Midvale Co. 





and the district office received commendation from 
many sources on the presentation, and, what is more 
noteworthy, a substantial increase in orders for handi- 
capped workers. 

During the Week itself the Philadelphia offices of 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service placed 
346 handicapped persons which represented a marked 
increase over the total placed in 1950. This boosted 
the total of handicapped persons placed in Philadel- 
phia to 2,100 for the period January through October 
1951 in contrast to 1,200 for the same period in 1950. 
These’ statistics do not reflect other increases which 
occurred both in services to the handicapped, and in 
interest on the part of the community. The sustained 
interest on the part of the community is reflected in 
current inquiries on the part of industry, schools, gov- 
ernmental and other agencies as to plans for NEPH 
Week in 1952. 

We believe that the parade demonstrated that gov- 
ernmental agencies, private enterprise, and all seg- 
ments of the community will rally to a cause which is 
of common interest, and will assure the success of a 
properly directed and coordinated program. Because 
we believe that the parade was the most effective and 
far-reaching method of dramatizing the NEPH Week 
program, plans have been underway for sometime 
for a parade on a much larger scale to launch the 
Week in 1952. 
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Employers Will Buy When They Know the Facts 


Handicapped Placement Program 


By WARREN B. ROBESON 


Nashville District Manager 
Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


ESPITE the general consensus that there are 

more problems attached to the program for 
placement of the physically handicapped than 
to the regular placement program, the fact is that 
job placement of the handicapped and the non- 
handicapped entails the same type of approach. 
There must be understanding and acceptance by the 
employer, and there must be intelligent selection 
and referral of workers by the placement officer 
within the time limit designated by the employer 
and according to the employer specifications. 

Practical experience over the past several years 
has indicated an increasing need for a more careful 
appraisal of our field-visiting approach as it con- 
cerns our discussions about the physically handi- 
capped. If we are to acquaint employers with the full 
facts about handicapped workers, we must know 
what these facts are. Furthermore, we must know 
how and when to present them, and to whom. And 
finally, once the employer understands and accepts 
our explanation of facts, we must deliver the goods. 

An appreciation of reality and truth is not limited 
to a select few. It is a fact, for example, that em- 
ployers are in business to make money. It is further- 
more true that in the making of that money employers 
must use workers, the machine age notwithstanding. 
It is agreed that the better the worker, the better 
the profit. Employers are. therefore constantly on 
the lookout for better workers. 

At the same time we hold fast to the phrase that 
“Tt’s Good Business to Hire the Handicapped,” 
which statement is true only to the extent that the 
handicapped, like any other worker, is the right 
person for the job. 

Understanding and acceptance of the “‘Hire the 
Handicapped” slogan is not going to be brought 
about as a matter of course through an annual 
roundup of newspaper inserts, radio spot announce- 
ments, luncheon pep talks at civic clubs, half-planned 
and hurriedly executed field visits to employers, or 
hit-and-miss mass referrals in a once-a-year all-out 
effort to clear the files of all physically handicapped. 
Publicity is a wonderful instrument up to a point, 
but of itself it doesn’t get the job done. 

The handicapped are always with us. They need 
capable attention every day in the year, not only in 
terms of good interviewing and proper classification, 
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but in continuing effort directed toward employer 
understanding and acceptance of them as valuable 
and desirable employees. 

To provide this attention we can do a more intelli- 
gent job of educating employers concerning employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. This will require 
management attention and guidance to insure well 
planned and properly executed visits to employers. 
It stands to reason that this~program, like all others, 
should be integrated into normal operations on a 
year-round basis rather than a project that stands 
apart and receives considered attention only during 
““NEPH Week.” 

The following story is told by an employer relations 
representative. This is a Tennessee version but it is 
typical of a situation in too many employment security 
local offices. 

“T am an employer relations representative. My 
manager called me into his office one day in Septem- 
ber and told me I was getting a special assignment to 
sell employers on the idea that ‘It’s Good Business to 
Hire the Handicapped.’ He said he put on such a 
drive every year. I later found out that ‘Fire Pre- 
vention Week’ comes about the same time each year. 

*“*My manager didn’t spend much time in telling me 


why it was good business to hire handicapped. He 


merely told me not to use a high pressure sales talk or 
play on sympathy. 

“Tt had never talked with employers about using 
handicapped workers. Some of the other fellows who 
were getting the same assignment told me it was a 
tough job but there would be a lot of speeches and 
publicity about handicapped workers to help us out. 
The mayor was going to have a committee telling 
everybody to use handicapped workers. Some of the 
placement officers told me that most employers were 
prejudiced about hiring such workers. 

**T worried about this assignment. It seemed to me 
that my manager ought to give me some facts and 
discuss with me how I might best go about the job of 
talking to employers. I asked him about it. He told 
me to use common sense rather than pressure or sym- 
pathy. He told me not to stick my head in the door 
and ask the employer if he could use any handicapped 
workers. He kept talking about using common sense. 

“He was pretty busy. He said he had to go down 
to the mayor’s office and help set up a committee. 
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He said the committee would help us out, and for me 
to get going. 

“I'd like to tell you about some of the things I ran 
into; what employers said. I’d also like to tell you 
some of the things I wish I’d known; things I should 
have told the employer.” 


What Employer No. 7 said: 

I need people with all their faculties around here. I’ve got 
a good, healthy bunch of workers and I don’t want handicapped 
misfits mixed in among them. All the jobs here require two 
arms and two legs. These jobs just can’t be done by handi- 
capped people. 


I should have known: 


The mere term “handicapped” is often misinterpreted and 
arouses a prejudice in the minds of many employers, who 
visualize all handicaps as those with members missing. Perhaps 
the term “‘physical impairment” would be more meaningful 
to some employers and would thus encourage attention to a 
more detailed discussion regarding handicapped workers. 
Our policy here, as in any other placement function, is that 
we refer workers on the basis of ability to do the job. This 
may require appraisal of the job to determine physical require- 
ment, and determination of physical capacity of the worker. 
Handicapped workers have proved successful in thousands of 
jobs when their ability is matched with requirements of the 
jobs. Many handicapped workers have minor infirmities 
which in no way hinder their ability to perform on certain jobs. 


What Employer No. 2 said: 


I can’t use handicapped people here. I got too many 
machines and machines mean hazards. ‘A handicapped might 
get himself killed or cause someone else to get killed. 


I should have known: 


Handicapped workers when properly placed have a record 
of causing fewer accidents than the nonimpaired worker. 
This fact was brought to light through surveys conducted by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment of Casualty and Surety companies, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Preparation of job specification may reveal 
the limited ‘physical requirements of the job and indicate 
conclusively that certain types of handicapped workers could 
perform them satisfactorily. 


What Employer No. 3. said: 


I got my Workmen’s Compensation rate to think about. I 
had some pretty bad aécidents here last year and my rate 
went up. ‘These handicapped might make it worse. Besides 
that, a worker with onej leg who loses the other one would 
really be in bad shape. He would be permanently and totally 
disabled and you know what that means—compensation from 
now on. I foot the bill on accidents in my plant and it’s just 
not good business to take a chance, 


I should have known: 


This employer obviously does not understand the “second 
injury clause’’ passed by the Tennessee General Assembly in 
1945, which established a second injury clause appropriation 
for payment to handicapped workers injured on the job, at 
no additional cost to the employer. This is a misunderstanding 
of long standing on the part of the employer and is one of the 
basic reasons many employers are reluctant to hire handicapped 
workers. Furthermore, the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives have given wide publicity to the fact that insurance 
rates are determined by two factors: The relative hazards in a 
company’s work and its accident experience. Studies have 
shown that the handicapped are no more accident prone than 
other workers. 


What Employer No. 4 said: 


I tried your office on this deal a couple of years ago. Some- 
body came out here and sold me a bill of goods on using 
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Blinded by disease at 29, Mrs. Myrtle Brooks Hayes, Burling- 
ton, N.C., has made a come-back. Adjustment services, medical 
help, and ome were provided for her by the N. C. Rehabili- 


tation Division for the Blind. Mrs. Hayes returned to her 
former employer in a better job. Formerly a bottle grader in 
a large dairy, she now is a general office clerk and has won a 
recent raise on merit. 


handicaps and I hired one of them. He just didn’t fit and I 
finally had to let him go. No more of that for me. I have a 
business to run—not a home for a bunch of cripples. 


I should have known: 


Unfortunately, there are many employers such as this one 
who have tried our service and have found it lacking. Place- 
ment of the handicapped must be done on a selective basis, 
with capacities matched carefully with job requirement. 
Our present mad rush of orders and mass referrals centering 
around NEPH Week encourage poor referrals and lend them- 
selves to dissatisfied employers and workers alike. A year- 
round program of discussions with employers would permit inore 
careful selection and referral and would permit a continuing 
placement service to the handicapped. In discharging his 
responsibilities under the selective placement program, the 
placement interviewer would be in a much better position to 
integrate the referral of handicapped—with emphasis on 
veterans—into day-to-day operations on all orders. 


Many employers are not familiar with the selective placement 
service which we offer and should be told that we need detailed 
information of the job to be performed, with emphasis on its 
physical requirements. Secondly, that we make an estimate 
of the worker’s physical capacity. For many disabilities 
this requires information from a medical source. Then we 
relate this and other information in order to place him properly. 


We cannot always atone for past failures but we can certainly 
profit by failure and avoid a mistake the second time. 


Tied in very closely with the selling job to the employer is 
the selection and referral job of the placement officer. This 
part of the job will have to be done internally—and there is no 
satisfactory excuse in the mind of the employer for a poor re- 
ferral. However, it probably would be well under such cir- 
cumstances to emphasize to the employer the importance of the 
physical demands of the job as it relates to the worker, together 
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with other details of the job, in an effort to assure him that if all 
steps are followed in the selective placement process, a handi- 
capped worker can be successfully placed in a job. 


What Employer No. 5 said: 


You people just don’t have the type of worker I can use—not 
even the ones who are not handicapped. I’ve seen the type of 
applicant who goes to your office and I know. They want to 
loaf and draw their social security. I don’t think you’ve got 
what I want in the best of the lot, let alone the handicapped. 


I should have known: 

We have many satisfied employers, employing a wide variety 
of people with many skills, who continue year after year to use 
our service. We must be of value to them or they would not 
use us. 


All workers who are entitled to unemployment insurance 
have worked for employers who paid the unemployment 
insurance tax, or else they could not qualify for unemployment 
insurance. Moreover, they have usually worked for a consider- 
able period of time in order to qualify. They must meet 
certain requirements such as being able to work and actually 
being available for ajob. It is true that there are some chiselers 
but we do everything we can to keep them at a minimum. 


Many nationally recognized employers use our office regu- 
larly to recruit a wide variety of workers from chemists and 
engineers to ditch diggers. For many years we have been 
successful in placing workers day in and day out in all types 
of jobs. 


Anticipate Resistance 


In general then, the employer relations representa- 
tive can expect many employers to resist using handi- 
capped workers and must prepare himself to discuss 
these objections or criticisms. By anticipating the 
objection and making the best possible preparation 
for meeting it, the employer relations representative 
is, of course, in a position better to acquaint the 
employer with facts based on actual experience. 
Emphasis should be placed on facts and explanation 
rather than sympathy. 

We need a more aggressive year-round program of 
service to the physically handicapped and we need to 
know what we are going to talk about before we 
approach an employer on using handicapped workers. 
A mass of printed material in the form of pamphlets, 
memoranda, manual sections and employer endorse- 
ments have been issued over a period of years. We 
need to select important facts and suggestions from 
this mass of material, condense them into a coherent 
statement and use it in our discussions with the public. 

Some of the highlights from this material are: 

1. The hiring of handicapped has no influence on 
workmen’s compensation rates. Such rates are based 
on the employer’s actual experience and the relative 
hazards of the industry, not on whether he does or 
does not employ physically handicapped workers. 

2. The Second Injury Clause provides that a special 
fund be established to take care of second injuries at 
no additional cost to the employer. Over a period of 
5 years only four claims have been paid in Tennessee, 
which is a great testimony that physically handicapped 
workers are most conscious of accident prevention. 





3. When our agency refers handicapped workers it 
considers the job demands and the worker’s physical 
capacities. We refer handicapped workers only when 
they possess all of the required abilities. 

4. Very few workers are required on their jobs to 
utilize all of their abilities, particularly their physical 
abilities. Moreover, many employers are still uncon- 
scious or totally unaware that by adhering to rigid 
physical standards for all new employees regardless of 
the requirements of the job, they are limiting their 
own choice and are depriving themselves of skillful, 
reliable, productive workers who would otherwise be 
available to them. High over-all physical standards 
that have no relation to specific jobs serve only to 
impede the employment of useful, capable workers, 
including the handicapped. 

5. Surveys conducted by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Accident Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety companies, and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, found that, when 
properly placed, handicapped workers’ performance 
is as good as or better than unimpaired workers. 
Specific statistics as to productivity, carefulness, regu- 
larity, and reliability are available in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ report, the “Performance of Physi- 
cally Impaired Workers in Manufacturing Industries.” 
This is concrete evidence that it’s good business to hire 
the handicapped. 

6. Employment of physically handicapped workers 
lightens the load on the taxpayer by enabling the 
worker to become self-supporting and, what is more 
important, self-respecting. Such employment makes 
for greater production and greater national security, 
and heightens citizen morale. 

7. Many employers are surprised to learn that one 
out of every ten working adults is a handicapped per- 
son. Thus in Nashville, where some 112,000 people 
are working in nonagricultural employment, 11,000 
workers have some form of handicap. 

8. The term “handicapped” worker does not relate 
itself solely to an individual with obvious handicaps. 
As a matter of fact, a majority of people who have 
handicaps have invisible handicaps. 

9. Because the term “physically handicapped” is 
misinterpreted by many employers, it might be well 
to use a term such as “physical impairment’ with 
certain employers. 

10. We do not specialize solely in the placement of 
the physically handicapped. They are a routine 
part of our daily traffic and are referred to jobs only 
when they have the ability to do the job. 

11. It is true that some employers are reluctant 
to employ handicapped. It has been found that much 
of this reluctance is due to misunderstanding and 
lack of information on the specific methods to use. 
The Employment Service can do much to fill this gap 
and thus promote, through technical assistance, the 
employment of handicapped workers. 
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Percy Jones Army Hospital where special employment services 
are available to help the disabled veteran dischargees find 
suitable jobs. 


HE Michigan State Employment Service Division 
"Ter the Michigan Employment Security Commis- 

sion, together with the Veterans Employment 
Service Division of the United States Employment 
Service, has been doing its part by rendering Special 
Employment Services for men about to be discharged 
at the Percy Jones Army Hospital in Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Through the excellent cooperation of the hospital 
commanders—Brig. Gen. Martin E. Griffin and his 
successor, Col. Norman H. Wiley, and their sub- 
ordinates, the MSES has been able to render effective 
employment services for hospital dischargees who 
need and desire help on the “road to the right job.” 

This is how the program operates: 

Approximately 2 weeks prior to discharge, at the 
initial point in the actual separation process, each dis- 
abled veteran dischargee is given general employment 
service information and preliminary employment 
counseling by the local Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative. A copy of the patient’s information bulle- 
tin, which contains vital information concerning 
veteran benefits and services, including employment 
services, and a copy of the USES pamphlet titled, 
“The Road to the Right Job,” are given each dis- 
chargee. At this time an appointment is made for a 
more comprehensive interview on the following day 
for those who indicate need and desire for employ- 
ment service assistance. 
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By ISA P. BUSHOUSE 
Veterans Employment Representative 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


During this comprehensive interview, an applica- 
tion card (USES-511) is made out, including the 
initial employment counseling- problem and plan. 
The veteran is given a Veterans Introduction Card 
(Form USES-557) on which is indicated the address 
of the local USES office which serves his home-town 
community, and he is advised to contact that office 
for further employment services. 

The application card is transcribed and is sent with 
a transmittal letter to the local Employment Service 
office serving the veteran’s home-town community. 
A follow-up questionnaire is included, and its return 
is requested indicating service rendered to the veteran. 

Those veterans who are given only general employ- 
ment service information and preliminary employ- 
ment counseling either have veterans reemployment 
rights to the job they left to enter the Service, or are 
going back to school, or do not need or desire employ- 
ment services. These are also given a Veterans Intro- 
duction Card. 

Those who have veterans reemployment rights are 
given general information concerning those rights and 
a copy of the latest pamphlet concerning reinstate- 
ment rights and are advised to contact their local 
veterans employment representative if they experience 
any difficulty in obtaining reemployment. 

There are some veterans who are so severely dis- 
abled that they require further hospitalization. They, 
too, are given general employment service informa- 
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tion and preliminary employment counseling, and, 
if they have reemployment rights, they are advised 


to contact their former employers to notify them of 


their status in order to preserve their reemployment 
rights. ; 

Those veterans planning to go to school are referrec 
for assistance to the Veterans Administration Voca- 
tional Guidance Center located in the hospital build- 
ing. 

Since August 1951, when this program was started 
at Percy Jones Army Hospital, 658 disabled veterans 
have been given general employment service infor- 
mation and preliminary employment counseling. 

The age groups represented are: 38 percent in the 
17-22 year group, 32 percent in the 23-25 year group, 
14 percent in the 26-30 year group, and 12 percent 
in the group 31 years and over. In the 17-22 year 
group are the most applicants, who have little or 
no previous civilian work experience. Those in this 
group derive considerable benefit from employment 
counseling. Of the total, 35 percent have indicated 
need and desire for employment service help on ‘“‘the 
road to the right job.”” These were given the compre- 
hensive interview which included registration and 
initial counseling, and the application cards were 
sent to the individual veteran’s home-town Employ- 
ment Service office for further employment: services. 

Follow-up questionnaires received to date show that 
41 percent of the veterans actually have reported 
to the local Employment Service office in their respec- 
tive home-town communities. 

Of special interest is the fact that only 25 percent 
of those registered and counseled have completed 
high school. Only a very few have utilized the Army’s 
excellent information and education program to take 
the General Educational Development Test in order to 
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At left, Private 1st Class Kenneth Brown, 
of Hot Springs, S. Dak., who was dis- 
charged early in August. At the desk, 
Isa P. Bushouse, VER, Fort Custer Sep- 


aration Center, Fort Custer, Mich. 


determine eligibility for high school credit or further 
educational training. It is during employment coun- 
seling that the need for education becomes fully 
significant. 

Application cards and transmittal letters have been 
sent to 31 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. 

The excellent cooperation of the local Employment 
Service offices to which the veterans’ applications 
have been forwarded for further employment services 
has enabled many disabled veterans to obtain employ- 
ment in a suitable and gainful occupation. 


Gratitude is also due all the employers who co- 
operated so effectively to help these handicapped 
veterans at the terminal point on their “road to the 
right job.” 

Here are some examples of jobs for disabled veter- 
ans: 


Placed as a building maintenance mechanic was a veteran 
who had his entire stomach, pancreas and spleen 
removed, who had to eat at least seven times a day, 
and who had to rest at least 30 minutes after each 
meal. 


Several arm-amputee veterans have been placed as 
meter readers and inspectors (plastic products). 


Other veteran placements have been as bench 
assembler, carpenter apprentice, bookbinder appren- 
tice, routing machine operator, time checker, stock 
clerk, mail clerk, plant guard, cook, screw machine 
operator, passenger elevator operator, dry cleaner, 
X-ray technician, taxi driver, insurance salesman, 
private detective, metal polisher, truck driver, tool 
and die maker apprentice, farm hand, ward attendant, 
general office clerk, iron burner, drill press operator, 
automobile mechanic, and instrument maker trainee. 
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A busy day for claims takers in a San Francisco-Bay Area local office. 


To Keep Pace With Changing Needs 


Joint Budgetary-Management Planning 


By PAUL W. LITTLE 


Chief, Program Development 
Division of Public Employment Offices and Benefit Payments 
California Department of Employment 


A Trade Dispute Hits Local Office 


uR claims load has jumped from 5,000 to 8,000 
a week in the Industrial Office and we are now 
backlogged six working days on determinations,” 
This was part of an urgent telephone message from 
the San Francisco Area Manpower Director to the 
Chief of Field Operations who replied: ‘‘O. K. we'll 
ship determinations interviewers from other parts of 
the State and help you over the hump. . _ 
The above SOS call was made in May during a 
carpenters’ strike in four San Francisco Bay Area 
counties involving several thousand employers and 
upwards of 20,000 craftsmen. Claims loads sky- 
rocketed and in the San Francisco Industrial Office 
in a 3 weeks’ period determinations interviews 
jumped from 180 a week to 558. In that same office, 
which normally staffs the determinations unit with 
from 4 to 6 interviewers, it was necessary to augment 
the unit to 26 with 4 on regular determinations and 22 
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on trade dispute determinations. A small part of 
the staff increase came from the local office employ- 
ment service interviewers with determinations experi- 
ence who were not engaged in demand activities. 
The remainder came from other offices outside the 
strike zone. 

This increase in interviewing staff was necessary 
because individual determinations were necessary in 
each case in this carpenters’ strike. In California 
the field organization is instructed’ as follows: ‘“‘Local 
office personnel shall not accept group or mass 
appeals. Should an individual insist on filing a mass 
or group appeal, he shall be informed that the case 
must be referred to the area referee office for advice 
as to whether or not this type of appeal will be accepted 
and under what conditions.” 

Furthermore, it was impossible to secure informa- 
tion from many!femployers as to their status in the 
dispute. Therefore, each claimant having construc- 
tion experience subsequent to March 27, 1952, was 
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interviewed in order to secure facts as to his own 
status in the dispute. 

A trade dispute situation is only one of the many 
circumstances which arise to upset advance plans. 
For example: 

1. A local office in a community dominated by a 
single industry such as fish or fish canning is forced 
to revise its workload goals when the run of fish is 
negligible. So far no devices have been developed to 
X-ray the ocean so that these phenomena can be 
foreseen. 

2. Changes in local labor market conditions which 
cannot be reflected in advance planning present 
sound reasons for revising workload goals. A major 
industrial establishment quadruples its staff in a 
fortnight, or another establishment moves its base of 
operation to another locality. Material shortages 
require general lay-offs in an industrial group and in 
related activities. ‘These and other typical changes 
in labor market conditions, “which are many .times 
impossible to forecast, directly affect workloads of 
local offices. Sometimes developments in the labor 
market will create unusual labor demands which 
require aggressive recruitment campaigns. The 
urgency of this employment service need may make 
it necessary to depress temporarily the unit times of 
benefit payment and employment service activities in 
order to meet the emergency. 

3. Then there is always the weather. In commun- 
ities dominated by an agricultural economy, the ele- 
ments rule the roost. The local office manager often 
takes a back seat to the wind, rain, frost, or heat. 
The weather also plays havoc in communities with 
heterogeneous economies. For example, this spring 
we experienced, in many communities, extraordinar- 
ily long rainy seasons which created an unparalleled 
claims load from unemployed craftsmen in the con- 
struction industry. Many of our California offices 
have had to respond, in the dry season, to forest-fire 
emergencies which threaten to wipe out whole seg- 
ments of the community in which they operate. 
When this happens, all staffing resources of the local 
office are enlisted until the emergency is met. Sim- 
ilarly, flood conditions have occurred which require 
that all the resources of the local office be enlisted 
for emergency recruitment. 


4. In California the increased number of discharg- 
ees from the military service may create swollen 
workloads. Although national figures on trends in 
separations from the service are available, it is very 
difficult to plan in advance the effect of these opera- 
tions on a particular community. 


5. Similarly, in California, where there are many 
large installations, the deactivation of a military base 
may increase workloads in local offices near the base. 

6. Finally, there is the “human factor” in our 
planning. Our toughest job is endeavoring to trans- 
late the economic characteristics of our community 
labor markets to program goals. None of us is per- 
fect. Sometimes, through error in facts or their 
interpretation, we either underestimate or overesti- 
mate workload goals. As the budget period unfolds, 
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we see the error of our ways. Then we must revise 
our goals so as to maintain program balance, provide 
a service of maximum effectiveness, and hold to our 
budget. 

When we review the foregoing points, we may ask, 
“If planning is so full of intangibles, why spend 
valuable time trying to translate economic factors 
into program goals? Why not spend it in developing 
a more effective management program for our offices?” 
But no management program can ignore the need 
for advance plans. We may then ask: “Should we 
make an overall, centralized plan, or should we 
decentralize our planning and get local people to 
help with it?” 

In California, we believe it is a false premise that 
advance planning is impossible whenever the “‘crystal 
ball” will not predict with absolute accuracy con- 
ditions which will affect workload. We believe that 
any “quota system’ for liquidation of workloads, 
set by central authority, stifles field management in 
performing its essential task of making plans based 
on local conditions. The most effective plans are 
based on local knowledge of local conditions. The 
best source of this knowledge is local staff, working 
at the scene of operations, and trained to evaluate 
and interpret what they observe. 

To the question, ‘“‘Why not adopt the principle of 
centralized planning and go to the ‘quota system’?”’, 
our answer in California is that we reject the principle 
of total centralized planning on the one hand, and 
the “‘quota system” on the other. Our views are 
based on these considerations: 

1. Successful private organizations and _ public 
agencies are decentralizing their operations and piling 
up mountains of evidence that their budgets must be 
based on a composite of plans made by management 
staff at the local scene. 


2. Whenever plans do not reflect local conditions, 
agency policies and programs get out of step with 
local needs, communications are impaired, acceptance 
of central direction is made difficult, and good morale 
is hard to maintain. 


3. A sound budget process is impossible without 
decentralized planning. A budget is merely the 
advance plan of an operation with a price tag on it. 
Whenever a budget fails to reflect operating needs of 
a field organization it becomes useless as a manage- 
ment control and may even require, during the 
expenditure period, that it be circumvented and 
ignored. 


4. Long-range planning is essential to progress. 
When advance plans are based on local operating 
needs, emergency situations can be handled much 
more intelligently. For example, a local office has a 
long-range plan for visiting major market employers 
to get current labor market information on key es- 
sential establishments. A trade dispute occurs. What 
is management’s reaction? Under a ‘‘quota system”’ 
management may blindly hold to visiting schedules 
and backlog claims workloads. This practice sets up 
secondary or corollary backlogs which pryamid the 
workload burden. On the other hand, a manager in 
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a system of decentralized planning will probably find 
it necessary to interrupt, temporarily, his long-range 
plan for employer visting. He will endeavor to main- 
tain minimum contact, by telephone or mail, with 
key establishments during the emergency. Finally, 
during the emergency, he will make specific plans for 
returning to original schedules as soon as possible. 


What is the main difference between reactions of 
managers under these two systems? Under decentral- 
ized planning, the manager treats unforeseen develop- 
ments as only temporary interruptions to his plans. 
There is a positive and aggressive desire on his part 
to employ devices during these emergency situations 
which will keep plans alive. The other manager 
allows the emergency situation to panic him into the 
total destruction of his plan. 


In California this acceptance of the principle of 
“decentralized planning”’ is summarized in the Local 
Office Management Manual as follows: “Effective 
operations not only require long-range planning but 
also day-to-day and hour-to-hour planning to take 
care of the most urgent work and to utilize the total 
facilities of the office. It involves working out in 
specific terms those things which must be done to 
cover over-all and specific objectives.” Under this 
policy we have installed a management program in 
California which has the following planning elements: 


1. The local office manager and his staff are trained 
to develop long-range plans with the field supervisors. 
This planning involves a series of conferences over a 
2- to 3-week period in which economic characteristics 
are related to program goals. Each function of the 
operation is analyzed and priced in terms of volume 
of work units and time required to perform the work 
load. 


2. Out of these conferences comes a Plan of Action 
for the local office for a 6-month period. This plan 
contains statements of program goals. It goes into 
details as to who is responsible for meeting the goals, 
methods for evaluating accomplishment, schedules 
for training to meet operating weaknesses, and the 
relative emphasis which that local office will give to 
the various programs in order to meet local conditions. 


3. These Plans of Action are the basis of the 
Agency’s budget. Forms ES-177, Local Office Work- 
load Estimates and Supplemental Data, submitted 
for fiscal 1953 reflected the decisions made by local 
offices which had gone through the management in- 
stallation process, and the Agency’s unit time presen- 
tations in the fiscal 1953 budget were greatly influ- 
enced by decisions made at local operating levels. 


4. This Agency maintains controls comparing ac- 
complishments with estimates to determine whether 
the plans were actually carried out. Any analysis of 
State-wide accomplishment in a specific program area 
is based on the composite of local office plans. 


It should be emphasized that local planning in Cali- 
fornia goes beyond the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity Form ES-177 in that Plans of Action include time 
factors as well as workload factors. As a result, our 
analysis of State-wide experience includes functional 
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time as well as workload data. Examples of the 
State-wide controls are in the charts shown on the 
next pages relating to initial claims and counseling 
activities. 


It will be noted that in the initial claims operation, 
workload and time experience exceeded estimates. 
Workload increases were caused by unforeseen eco- 
nomic developments. The unit time experience re- 
sulted in part from the application of the eligibility- 
benefit rights interview in the ‘“‘basic claims proce- 
dure.” On the other hand, counseling workloads fell 
below estimates but time experience rose. During this 
period the Agency gave intensive training in the stand- 
ards and techniques of counseling, with particular 
emphasis on the importance of recognizing the need 
for counseling and recording the results of the inter- 
view. 


Emphasis on Quality of Local Office Operation 


The important thing to note here is that the re- 
sults reflected by these charts do not surprise field 
supervisors and local office managers, because the ex- 
perience reflects the emphasis which has been placed 
on quality of operation in the local offices in the 
system, and the extent to which plans have been car- 
ried out. 

In summary, then, the California Agency does have 
a central plan which is a composite of the plans made 
by the local offices thoughout the State. These 
plans are reviewed and approved at all levels of man- 
agement. The disadvantages of a “‘quota system” 
are: 

1. It stifles management in the performance of 
its principal function of directing the operation based 
on judgments which have been reached by knowledge 
of local conditions. 

2. The quota system distorts the budget into a 
document nobody believes in—one which is a waste of 
time to prepare—a necessary evil. 

3. Finally, it impairs communication, damages 
morale, injures program acceptance, and destroys the 
ability of management to base plans on realistic needs 
at operating levels. 

Our Local Office Management Manual states 
further that ‘““The budgetary process is universally 
accepted as an integral part of the planning process, 
because it has been recognized that an organization 
can perform effectively only those functions and activi- 
ties which it is financially capable of undertaking.” 
Shortly after the war many elements of the Califor- 
nia budget were prepared independently of program 
and operating staff. Today budget preparation and 
review is accomplished by a series of conferences 
during which decisions are hammered out around the 
table by representatives from staffs of Fiscal, Research 
and Statistics, Program Planning, Evaluation, and 
other sections. Representatives of the Regional 
Office frequently attend these conferences and make 
valuable contributions to the decisions which are 
hammered out. 

Here is a portion of a letter from_H. F. Freeman, 
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Comptroller, to sections in the California Agency call- 
ing for ‘““Teamwork”’ in preparation of fiscal 1953 
budget. 


Fiscal Section, 
July 16, 1951. 


Statement of Plan of Operation for Preparation of Budget for 
Fiscal 1953 
General 

This plan is based on the premise that there will be no 
change in Program Development, Research and _ Statistics, 
Local Offices, Administrative Analysis, Operations Review, 
Area Offices, Farm Placement. 

With regard to unit times required for local offices, special 
actual time studies of requirements will be made prior to 
preparation of the budget request. These studies will be made 
jointly by the Program Development Section (in charge), the 
Operations Review Section, and the Administrative Analysis Section 
(representing the Comptroller). In addition, unit time and 
indirect hour request will be prepared by the Local . . . 

In addition to the regular sectional request, the Farm Place- 
ment Section will prepare an over-all statement of the farm 
placement plans for the fiscal year. 


In California we recognize that coupling the 
budgetary process to management planning is 
‘paying off” in many ways. 

1. It is resulting in improved communication be- 
tween all levels of management and supervision in the 
Agency by disseminating information as to: (1) long- 
range program objectives of the Agency; (2) the 
historical, current, and projected status of funds in 
nonpersonal service and personal service categories; 
(3) the number of positions available for local office 
operation. This, with other similar information, was, 
in the past, in the top drawer of a few of the Agency 
executives. 


2. Coupling budget process to decentralized plan- 
ning has welded together staff in our Fiscal and Pro- 
gram Planning and Operating Sections. Two things 
are certain in California. One is an abundance of 
warm healthful sunshine and the other is the appear- 
ance of the comptroller or his representative at all 
meetings of managers and field supervisors. 


3. It underwrites in terms of dollars and cents the 
plans which have been made by operating units. 
It then gives a measure of security to these plans and 
enables management at all levels to plan program 
continuity. The single greatest deterrent at the 
present time to economical and efficient operation 
of the ES program is the instability of our adminis- 
trative financing policies. We, in California, have 
been encouraged by recent policy of the Bureau of 
Employment Security to review State agency budgets 
well in advance of the fiscal period. There is general 
recognition of the difficult problems involved in pro- 
viding States with final allocations before the begin- 
ning of the expenditure period. 


Yet, as this article is being written, on June 20, 
we are obliged to provide our field organization with 
only tentative information as to the staffing resources 
which will be available. Without this information, 
we cannot start the all-important process of scaling 
program goals upwards or downwards, local office 
by local office, in line with available funds and staff. 
Delay of this information until after July 1, when 
the fiscal year begins, will result in a feeling of in- 
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security throughout the whole organization. This 
insecurity interferes with whole-hearted acceptance 
of the program objectives, demoralizes the staff, and 
keeps us from getting a good running start at our 
program goals. 

4. Finally, the joint budgetary-management plan- 
ning process pays off by developing seasoned and 
mature managers. Under “‘decentralized planning,” 
which is fundamental to our California budget process, 
managers who were heretofore ‘unknowns’ have 
blossomed out as responsible executives. The coupling 
of the budget and planning processes gives to staff, 
at all levels of supervision, a feeling of participating 
in the management of the Agency. It recognizes that 
individual opinions and judgments are important to 
the operation of the Agency. 

Employment Security administration is dynamic. 
The only thing that we can be sure of is that there 
will be changes. Decentralized planning, under- 
written by a sound budget process, gives management 
at all levels the confidence and administrative support 
to meet these changes. It also permits program 
flexibility, with a minimum of interruption to efficient 
and economic administration. Decentralized plan- 
ning makes it possible for us to keep pace with the 
needs of the great public service which it is our 
responsibility to provide. 





SwITZER 
(Continued from page 8) 


an understanding of the needs of their own disabled 
people, and what can be done for them through re- 
habilitation and selective placement, then the solution 
to disability in this country will be in sight. When 
our friends, neighbors, and colleagues acquire full in- 
sight into the problem of disability, when they realize 
that the drain on municipal funds can be reduced 
through an aggressive rehabilitation program, then 
community action will follow. 

Rehabilitation grows only in a society which places 
a very high value on the worth of the individual. We 
have seen rehabilitation expand in the United States 
because our democratic system is designed to serve the 
people who create it. In the same manner that we 
have demanded equal schooling for all, equal job op- 
portunities, and the other essentials of a free society, 
we have insisted that handicapped people have the 
benefit of complete rehabilitation services and an op- 
portunity to live fully and work productively among 
their fellow citizens. These concepts cannot survive 
where the State is supreme, where the individual lives 
to serve the State. They survive and grow only in a 
nation that considers its citizens as its greatest wealth 
and most precious asset. 

For myself, I have a profound faith in our ability 
to measure up to the tremendous task before us. We 
cannot manage it through routine methods, nor can 
we approach it timidly. If we are capable of imagi- 
nation, if we are willing to strike out boldly in search 
of better solutions, then the job can be done. 
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Farm families in the Ozark Hills left substandard abodes such as shown above for farm jobs and better 
homes in northern Missouri. 


Special Farm Hand Recruitment 


A TRANSPLANTING OPERATION 


By CHARLES W. KENYON 


Supervisor of Farm Placement 
Missouri State Employment Service 


OR a second year in succession, Missouri, like many 
Middle Western States, was facing a shortage of 
year-round farm hands. 

The scarcity was especially critical in North and 
Central Missouri. Something had to be done. An 
analytical examination of the farm labor supply 
showed these facts: Placements being made in the 
critical areas were for the most part obviously linked 
to increased wage offers. What was actually happen- 
ing was that workers were simply shifting from one 
employer to another. The higher wages actually 
brought few new workers into the area north of the 
Missouri River. It was evident that if farmers were 
to step up production—and this was expected of 
them—then we had to look for a fresh source of labor. 

Skipping over some of the hurdles we encountered, 
let us say, paradoxically, that by looking backward 
we found a way to move forward in the solution of 
our problem. The Ozarks had been a source of farm 
labor about 10 years ago as a similar shortage of farm 
labor threatened farm production during World War 
II. However, circumstances were different then. 
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The emergency permitted recruitment and placement 
on an entirely different basis than was possible under 
our current farm placement procedures. The De- 
partment of Agriculture in those war days was oper- 
ating ‘the farm placement service, and funds were 
available to pay transportation and subsistence costs 
while workers from the Ozarks were being located on 
farms in North Missouri. 

At present, the State agency has no spare funds 
to subsidize a farm labor recruitment program 
and necessarily we had to scale down our program. 
However, working with the staff and the funds we 
had, we set about launching our program. Inade- 
quacies of normal recruitment and clearance proce- 
dures had to be considered before we could attempt 
to place Ozark farm recruits on North Missouri farms. 
Three factors had to be considered in establishing 
procedures for the development of job orders for this 
special type of recruitment. 

First, we recognized that the applicants would not 
be fully qualified, year-round farm hands capable of 
operating modern farm machinery. Consequently, 
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ship in Lafayette County, Mo., about 50 miles east of Kansas 
City. He interviewed 30 families at the State employment 
office at Poplar Bluff before he took to the hills with the farm 
placement representative and found the Joseph Lee Henderson 
family pictured with him here before their new home. 


the Employment Service would find its persuasive 
talents put to the test in winning employers to the 
view that these farm workers nevertheless should be 
employed. ‘ 

Secondly, the applicants were not in a position 
financially to make a 200-mile trip to be interviewed 
by employers; nor did they have transportation facili- 
ties. Obviously the employers would have to come 
to the workers; that is, positive hiring would have to 
be conducted by employers in the local office holding 
the applications. They would also have to provide 
the means for moving applicants and their families 
and household equipment to the job site. 

Finally, in addition to complete job information, 
the order-holding office would have to inspect housing 
facilities for the workers and their families and assure 
applicants of their adequacy. 


How to Reach These Potential Workers 


Few workers to which this type of recruitment 
would be directed were registered for employment in 
offices serving the area in which they lived. We 
realized they would not be likely to see newspaper job 
recruitment advertising or to hear broadcasts of such 
advertising. They were not actually in the labor 
market and therefore could not be recruited under the 
usual industrial employment procedures. This would 
be a selling job for the Employment Service. As we 
saw it, personal contact would be the most practical 
and effective method to locate available workers. 

After carefully analyzing these recruitment prob- 
lems, the State administrative office of the Employ- 
ment Service decided on a procedural plan to be 
known as the “Special Farm Hand Recruitment.” 
In order to make the plan acceptable from a local 
office viewpoint, a meeting of local office farm place- 
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ment representatives was held at the State office. 
These representatives came from the northern part 
of the State, where the demand for workers exceeded 
the local supply, and from the southern part, where 
many farm workers were trying to eke out an existence 
on barren, submarginal land. 

Many good suggestions came out of the meeting 
such as full utilization of volunteer representatives; 
selling the employer on a specific available applicant; 
and selling the applicant on a specific job. 

The Informational Section of the State office 
released stories on the meeting and its purpose to 
newspapers and radio stations. The “Special Farm 
Hand Recruitment” program thus received State- 
wide coverage and attracted public attention. 

Our plan provided for pairing of order-holding 
offices in the northern part of the State with applicant- 
holding offices in the south section. This arrange- 
ment made it possible for offices to work directly 
with each other as offices of direct clearance. It also 
assisted in the following of a natural migratory pattern 
in directing labor from South to North. We felt 
that relatives and friends of workers who had been 
successfully placed in jobs might also be induced, 
through correspondence, to accept similar employ- 
ment. 

Minimum standards were established for farm job 
orders. They included assurance that housing had 
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Heidbrink is so delighted with the Henderson farm family he 
brought from the Ozark hills that he has started the two oldest 
children off in 4-H Club work. He has given them purebred 
calves, which will be entered at the Lafayette County Fair and 
the Kansas City American Royal Livestock Show this fall. 
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“This is good country and we couldn’t like it better,” is the way James C. Stovall expressed his satisfaction over his farm 
job in north Missouri. Stovall and a brother-in-law and their families live in the same neighborhood, almost on adjoining 
farms. So the matter of possible homesickness has been avoided in this placement. The placements were made through the 
Marshall office of the MSES. In the picture, front, left to right, are: Robert P. Thompson, owner of 1,057 acres near the 
historical community of Arrow Rock, Mo., who employed the Stovall family; Stovall, Allen, and Mrs. Stovall, who holds 
Kinney, the youngest member of the ng who was born after the family moved into the home shown in the background. 


In the back row are Edwin C. McQuiddy, 


left, farm placement representative, and John R. Bleazard, right, manager of the 


Marshall office. Stovall served with the Marines in World War Il. Said Mr. Thompson, “Jim’s the best farm hand I’ve 


ever had working for me.” 


been inspected and approved by a representative of 
the order-holding office; and that transportation of 
the worker, his family, and household effects would 
be guaranteed by the employer. The employer 
would agree to conduct positive hiring in the office 
when three or more applicants were available for 
interview. 

While minimum applicant standards were not 
formally established, it was understood that applicants 
must have had farming experience. 

As soon as farm job orders were developed, they were 
cleared directly to the paired applicant-holding 
office. Likewise, as soon as applicants were re- 
cruited, clearance application forms were cleared to 
the paired order-holding office. 

Copies of all clearance forms used in the plan, as 
well as related correspondence, were sent to the State 
clearance supervisor who maintained a special file 
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for control. All forms carried the identifying mark 
“Special Farm Hand Recruitment.” 

The whole recruitment program was supported by 
newspaper articles, radio spot announcements, 
speeches, and direct mail advertising. However, the 
Employment Service relied mostly on its personal 
contacts with employers and applicants to develop 
orders and recruit workers. 

In order that the applicant-holding offices: tould 
maintain a ready supply of available applicants, five 
farm placement representatives were hired on a tem- 
porary basis to assist the regular office staff. Care- 
fully selected for their farm background, these tempo- 
rary representatives were familiar with the area of 
recruitment, both geographically and as to the nature 
of the applicants. Used almost exclusively for field 
contact, these men maintained a morning and closing- 
time contact with the local office. 
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Year-round farm hands are customarily hired in 
Missouri just prior to the planting season, or about 
the first of March. The “Special Farm Hand 
Recruitment” was put into operation the second week 
in January and continued through March. An in- 
ventory of orders, applications, and verified place- 
ments was maintained in the administrative office 
and a weekly tally of results released to all offices. 

In evaluating the results of this “Special Farm 
Hand Recruitment,” the final count of 125 verified 
placements is not numerically impressive. However, 
consideration must be given to the work involved in 
the order-holding office—getting the farm employer 
to spend considerable time and money to travel 
approximately 200 miles to secure workers, and, by the 
same token, to the job of the applicant-holding office 
which must try to convince applicants that it may 
prove to be worth while to move themselves and their 
families to a new and strange location. These families 
for generations had lived in quaint, squalid individual- 
ism and it was doubtful how they would react to mod- 
ern improvements, schools, different neighbors, new 
farming methods. There was a difference in dialects, 
too. Could these people be transplanted? Up- 
rooting themselves from family surroundings was 
naturally frightening to many of the families, while 
the radical changes and adaptation that would be 
involved seemed to those of us who were acquainted 
with the “Shepherd of the Hills’ country almost too 
fantastic to expect. 

In addition to the 125 verified placements, several 
of the order-holding offices have knowledge of hires 
made through direct contact with relatives and friends 
of the transplanted workers. These hires do not show 
up as placements in the records of the Employment 
Service. However, the objective of alleviating a 
critical farm-hand shortage has been realized. The 
Missouri Division of Employment Security, through 
its Farm Placement program feels its efforts have been 
justified and it at least has done something constructive 
and positive about a seemingly impossible situation. 

A follow-up evaluation to. check the permanency of 
the placements is underway, and to date shows that 
less than 4 percent of the hires have proved unsatis- 
factory. These, for the most part, were single farm 
hands living with the employer. 





At Press TIME 
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same contribution toward better public service abroad that it 
has made in this country. 

Speaking from experience gained during two recent 
foreign inspection tours—one to Europe and one to 
the Far and Middle East—Mr. Mitchell asserted, “‘We 
cannot afford to settle for less than the best when 
sending United States representatives abroad. Their 
task, whatever their actual duties, is to improve foreign 
relations. Their potential for influence in the coun- 
tries and territories in which they serve is enormous, 
and there has never been a time in the history of our 
country that it was more important that they be 
persons of high calibre.” 
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Mr. Mitchell made it clear that he was not advo- 
cating basic changes in the method of making appoint- 
ments to policy-making positions such as ambassador 
and minister, nor to the career Foreign Service. These 
positions, however, number less than 5 percent of the 
total 88,000 jobs. 

In addition to competitive examinations, Mr. Mit- 
chell cited regular tenure, opportunity for advance- 
ment on merit, and opportunity to transfer to other 
career positions as further features that could profit- 
ably be extended to overseas positions. The first 
step, he said, should be filling the positions with the 
best qualified people from among those who apply. 
He stressed that any examination designed to test 
qualifications for overseas jobs should, in addition to 
testing technical competence, test for such personal 
qualities as emotional maturity, adaptability, toler- 
ance, and good judgment. He asserted: 

We can get better people to apply for these jobs if we can 
offer them permanent jobs instead of the present limited tenure; 
if we can offer a career structure in which the higher jobs may 
be filled by merit promotions and in which there are oppor- 
tunities to transfer to other Federal activities without loss of 
tenure or other privileges. ’ 

The work of Federal employees in foreign countries 
and in the territories ranges from the newer economic 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1952, 
United States and Territories 
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Number or | ——_ 
amount wie 
previous 
month 
| 
Over-all | 
eee ee eee are 1959, 400 +8 
Weeks of unemployment cov- | 
ered by continued claims. . 4, 505, 500 —4 
Weeks compensated.......... 3, 856, 200 —5 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 918, 100 0 
| EE ore $83, 510, 900 —4 
Funds available as of June 30, 
ee ..+-| $7, 893, 084, 700 —1 
Visits to local offices.......... 9, 920, 700 +5 
New applications............ 700, 700 +14 
Referrals: 
PROMI 3 in oss exe 1, 541, 400 +95 
Nonagricultural.......... 1, 006, 500 +2 
Placements: 
Te 1, 486, 800 +100 
Nonagricultural.......... 581, 300 +2 
NEM 5 88.6 0'o 0 k's 6 eS | 357, 000 —1 
A ere 224, 300 +6 
Handicapped.......... | 20, 700 —13 
Counseling interviews. ....... 112, 600 —7 
Individuals given tests........ 76, 000 —16 
Bamgloyer WN... on. cscs 203, 200 ~—2 
Veterans | 
New applications. ........... | 115, 700 | +14 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . . | 213, 300 —6 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 122, 700 —8 
Placements, handicapped. ... .| 9, 100 —15 
Counseling interviews........ 20, 900 +6 
| 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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and military aid and technical development programs 
to postal work and aid to United States veterans living 
abroad. Of the 88,000 Federal jobs held by Ameri- 
cans overseas, approximately 32,000 are in foreign 
countries and 56,000 are in territories and possessions. 
As explained by Mr. Mitchell, there is at present no 
government-wide plan for continued development, 
with its ultimate potential value to the Government, 
of the skill and experience acquired by Federal em- 
ployees in overseas assignments. 


Drastic changes have taken 
place in the age composition 
of the woman labor force 
since 1940. Most notable 
of these changes occurred among women 35 to 54 
years of age. In 1940, women in this age group 
comprised only a third of the woman labor force; in 
1950 and 1952 they were two-fifths of all women 
workers. Over the 10-year period, there was a 60- 
percent increase in the number of working women 
whose ages ranged from 35 to 54 years. In the last 
2 years their numbers have continued to increase. 

The number of women workers 55 to 64 years of age 
more than doubled between 1940 and 1950, with 
an additional 3-percent increase in the last 2 years. 
This group, of course, constitutes only about a tenth 
of all women workers. 

In contrast to women in the older age groups, the 


Women in the. 
Labor Force 


proportion which younger women, i. e., those from - 


20 to 24 years of age, form of the woman labor forces 
has decreased since 1940. These women were a 
fifth of all women workers in 1940, but only some- 
what over a tenth in 1950 and 1952. This decrease 
in the number of younger women in the labor force 
is, of course, primarily a reflection of the low birth rate 
of the depression years. Their numbers in the labor 
force have decreased by 8 percent over the 10-year 
period, and by 6 percent in the last 2 years. 

The number of women workers in the age group 
25 to 34 years of age has changed only slightly in the 
past 12 years. There has been an 11-percent increase 








PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


‘THE President’s Committee henceforth will operate under 

the shorter working title of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. The change was 
authorized by the President following action by the Executive 
Committee recommending a shorter title. Although ““NEPH 
Week” will continue to be observed as in the past, the new 
title gives emphasis to the year-round mission of the Committee, 
and, similarly, of Governors’ and local committees cooperating 
with the President’s Committee. 


A new addition to the Committee’s staff is Mr. Perry T. 
Hawkins who was transferred from the Veterans Employment 
Service on August 1. Mr. Hawkins will serve as Liaison 
Officer and Field Representative for the President’s Committee. 
In this capacity he will visit member committees and organiza- 
tions, under the direction of Admiral Ross T McIntire, 
chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins served with the Veterans Employment Service 
for more than 7 years and during that time worked closely 
with the President’s Committee on all phases of the physically 
handicapped employment program. 
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in their number in this period of time. In 1940 this 
group formed well over a fourth of all women work- 
ers; but by 1950 and 1952 they were only a little 
more than a fifth of the women in the labor force. 
Probably these slight changes have been due to the 
increase in the birth rate as well as to the population 
change in this age group. 





National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, 1952 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the productive capacity of physically handicapped 
workers, when they are employed in positions suited to thier 
physical abilities and skills, has been demonstrated beyond 
question; and 


Whereas there is a need for greater understanding of the 
employment capabilities of the physically handicapped and 
of proved methods of matching their abilities with job 
requirements; and 


Wuereas there is also a need for greater public participation 
in educational and promotional activities that have as their 
objective the suitable employment of physically-handicapped 
workers who have been adequately prepared and are willing 
and able to work; and : 


Wuereas the Congress, by a joint resolution approved on 
August 11, 1945 (59 Stat. 530), has designated the first week 
in October of each year as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, and has requested the President to issue a 
proclamation calling public attention to the need for Nation- 
wide support of and interest in the employment of otherwise 
qualified but physically-handicapped men and women; 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call upon the people of 
our Nation to observe the week beginning October 5, 1952, as 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, and to 
cooperate with the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped in carrying out the purposes of the 
aforementioned joint resolution of Congress. 


I also request the Governors of States, the mayors of muni- 
cipalities, other public officials, leaders of industry and labor, 
and members of religious, civic, veterans’, agricultural, women’s, 
handicapped persons’, and fraternal organizations, as well as 
other groups representative of our national life, to take part in 
the observance of the designated week, in order to enlist the 
widest possible public support of programs designed to increase 
opportunities in employment for the physically handicapped. 


In Witness WueEREoF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this fifteenth day of August 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-two, and of 
the Independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-seventh. 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
By the President: 
Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 
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Industry Relations Program 
for Airlines 


N LINE with a newly developed industry relations 

program of the Bureau for the airlines industry, 

the Airlines Personnel Relations Conference has 
sent to all of its member companies the following 
memorandum summing up the services of the USES 
and its affiliated State Employment Services: 


June 17, 1952. 


Memorandum No. 11 
Subject: United States Employment Service—Airline Industry 


The United States Employment Service and its affiliated 
State Employment Services, with their more than 1,800 local 
Employment Offices located throughout the country, provide 
business and industry with needed workers, as well as with 
related personnel management services and current labor 
market information. —The Employment Service serves as the 
main operating arm of the Defens¢ Manpower Administration 
in carrying out over-all manpower policies in meeting the 
needs of business and industry. 


For example, the Employment Service is equipped generally 
to provide the following services: 


1. Recruiting workers in all occupations to meet current 
and future manpower requirements. 


2. Locating workers with specialized skills in other areas, 
when not available locally, through the Nation-wide clearance 
system. Also arrangements can be made through local offices 
for recruitment itineraries in other areas, if so desired. 


3. Providing information concerning local, area, and 
national labor market conditions, particularly the areas of 
labor surplus or shortage. 


4. Developing cooperative testing programs for the selection 
of inexperienced workers and trainees. 


5. Suggesting manpower planning methods to effect maxi- 
mum utilization of employed workers through: 


a. The preparation of job inventories from which labor 
needs can be determined. 

b. The conversion and standardization of plant job titles 
which will facilitate comparison of plant manpower needs 
with community and national supply data. 

c. The inventorying of work-force skills. 

d. The determination of relationships between jobs for 
effective transfer purposes. : 


6. Determining physical requirements of jobs suitable for 
employment of the physically handicapped. 


7. Assisting in alleviating the problems of turn-over and 
absenteeism. 


All commercial airlines will be interested to know that the 
Armed Services are beginning to step up their program of 
releasing military personnel from active services. State 
Employment Services are arranging to provide assistance to 
releasees at designated separation centers, military- hospitals, 
and other separation points. In this connection, each person 
released is given information about the Employment Service 
and is urged to register with the local Employment Service 
office nearest his home. Because of the Armed Services 
plan to step up their program of releasing military personnel 
from active service and the arrangements which are being 
made for the referral of such releasees to the Employment 
Service, business and industry will find the Employment 
Service one of the best sources through which to locate needed 
personnel. 


It is suggested that contact be made with the manager of 
the local Employment Service office so as to develop a program 
of recruitment and placement that would be mutually ad- 
vantageous. 
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Japanese delegates are shown here with Bureau of Employment 
Security officials who welcomed them to the Washington con- 


ferences. Reading left to right are: John Ewing, International 
Labor Specialist; Wilbert gy mate 2 who recently completed 
an ES advisory mission in Japan; Edward L. Keenan, Deputy 
Director, BES; and the Japanese delegates, Giichi. Ui, Keisuke 
Haneda, and Hiroshi Matsumoto. ~ 


JAPANESE “‘IAPES” DELEGATES 
VISIT BUREAU 


of the IAPES, a delegation of three members of the 

JAPES—Hiroshi Matsumoto, Keisuke Haneda, and Giichi 
Ui—came to Washington for conferences with officials of the 
Bureau of Employment Security before returning to Japan. 


Frets their attendance at the Atlantic City convention 


Showing pride in the admittance of the Japan Association of 
Public Employment Service into the International Association, 
the three delegates were eager to return to Japan and help build 
their association membership. 


Hiroshi Matsumoto, who is Chief of the Labor Market Survey 
Section in the Employment Security Bureau of the Ministry of 
Labor, said that approximately 7,000 of the employees of the 
Employment Security agency in Japan, out of a possible 18,000 
total, are members of the JAPES—the Japanese IAPES. 


Matsumoto said that as the result of assistance provided by 
the United States, Japan’s employment security program has 
been making much progress in spite of a lack of materials and 
a satisfactory export market. He pointed out that although 
many workers are employed less than 35 hours a week, the 
number of workers who are without any jobs is less than half 
a million. Out of a total labor force of some 36 million about 
half are women and 67 percent of these are employed in 
agriculture. 


Conferences in Washington were being held with John 
Ewing, BES International Labor specialist, and Wilbert Stit- 
zenberger, who spent several months in Japan advising the 
Employment Security officials. As a result of this visit, the 
delegates reported, a Japanese version of the USES Dictionary 
oF OccuPATIONAL TitLes will be published. All jobs in basic 
industries. have been surveyed for the Japanese ‘‘DOT.” 


Other conferences and training sessions were being held in 
Washington with specialists in placement of the handicapped, 
testing, statistical reporting, labor market analysis, and occu- 
pational analysis observation. 


Training periods were scheduled in BES regional offices, 
State agencies, and local employment offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Seattle. In addition to the main 
subjects of specialization, surveys were planned of the maritime 
hiring halls and relationships to local employment offices. 
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Message to FARM WORKERS/ 
Why YOUR CHILDREN 7 
Should Go to School .... 





e EDUCATION HELPS YOUR CHILDREN 





All children need education. Your child has a right 
to education. Schools give children a chance to be 
good respec ted citizens 
B+ NEW Law ives Your CHILDREN TIME TO GO TO ScHOOL 
Children under 16 are not allowed to work in the fields during school 
hours This law is the same everywhere in the United States It 
does not apply to children working on their parent's own farm 


* EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THIS LAW 


Some men from the United States Department of Labor may talk to 
you about this law They are your friends. They want to help 


you and your children 


YOUR EMPLOYER MUST OBEY THIS LAW 


The Labor Department men may talk to your em 


ployer They will tell him not to let children un- 





der 16 work in the fields during school hours. Chil 
dren under 16 may work before and after school and 
in vacations 
fe HELP YOUR EMPLOYER OBEY THE LAW 
Do not let your children under 16 work in the fields during school 
hours. Send them to school instead. Children over 16 may work 
at any time in the fields Have papers with you to show their age 
GIVE YOUR CHILDREN A BETTER CHANCE. SEND THEM TO SCHOOL. 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary w 
U. S$. Department of Labor April 1952 


T= above handbill has been published in English and 
Spanish. It was recently sent out in quantities to the 
State agencies. In addition, copies of the English version 
have been sent to members of the Special Farm Labor 
Committee and the Labor Advisory Committee for 
Farm Labor. 

This flyer was produced by the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and other interested governmental agencies. It is 
written in simple language directed to migrant farm 
workers and is designed to help them understand the 
provisions of the amended Fair Labor Standards Act 
which became effective January 25, 1950. 

The new publication supplements the following: 
Child-Labor Bulletin No. 102, ‘“‘What Farmers Who 
Hire Workers Should Know About Child-Labor Provi- 
sions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act;’’ Labor 
Department Bulletin No. 128, “Help Get Children into 
School and out of Farm Jobs During School Hours;” 
and the Bureau of Labor Standards leaflet, ‘“Minimum 
Age for Employment in Agriculture under State Child- 
Labor Laws,” dated January 1, 1952. 

While a number of organizations will be largely 
responsible for getting the message into the hands of 
educational, church, and welfare leaders, the public 
employment offices are expected to get the information 
directly before the largest number of migrant workers 
and their children in advance of the opening of schools 
in the fall. The Bureau is urging wide distribution 
through the facilities of the local employment offices, 
information stations, contacts with crew leaders, bulletin 
boards in labor camps, places of business of volunteer 
represer tatives, and any other sources of worker contacts. 


An Appraisal of Our Gains... 


LABOR DAY 1952 


ABOR Day was founded 70 years ago, on the suggestion of a 

great leader of the carpenters, Peter J. McGuire, who said 
this celebration of the workingman’s own holiday should be- 
come ‘“‘an occasion devoted to the industrial spirit, the great 
vital force of every nation.”’ 

In our own generation, Peter McGuire’s wish has been ful- 
filled. Like other great national holidays, Labor Day is gen- 
erally observed by all of our people as a time for sober appraisal 
of our gains and losses, as well as for rest and relaxation. 

Our generation of Americans has met the challenge of Peter 
McGuire in spiritual as well as material progress. The working 
men and women of our time are strong. They have dignity. 
They have the security that our forefathers of McGuire’s time 
prayed for. They have comforts of life that our grandfathers 
never even dreamed of. 

The gains made by working people have been gains for the 
whole Nation. They have made it stronger, richer. Their 
gains have improved the business and the welfare of the mer- 
chants, the employers, the farmers. 

Labor’s rights have been notably safeguarded by laws, cus- 
toms, and organizations, during our generation. Labor’s politi- 
cal freedoms, and its participation in public affairs, have been 
expanded. As the responsibilities of all the people increased 
during these strenuous years, so labor in urging its people to 
vote and take part in primaries, elections, and other political 
activities, reflected a response to the challenge of the times. 

It would take a large volume to set forth all the signposts of 
labor progress. Listing just a few of them will indicate what has 
been done during the past two decades to improve the lives of 
all who work. 

Production levels of the whole Nation have increased steadily 
more than 40 percent in two decades. Agricultural production 
has increased even more rapidly. 

Free and responsible trade unions and free and responsible 
employers have learned how to work together, to bargain collec- 
tively, and to cooperate in most industries and hundreds of 
thousands of establishments, on terms of industrial peace. 

The right of working people to joini unions and to bargain 
through them with employers, under attack for many years, 
is now established and virtually unchallenged in practice. 

Membership in American unions has risen from 3,250,000 to 
between 15 and 16 million. The number of workers covered by 
pension, health and welfare plans arrived at through collective 
bargaining, rose from virtually nothing to 9 million. Vactions 
with pay spread to 42 million. 

Old-age insurance payments, up to $120 a month for a couple 
and unemployment insurance benefits for the jobless have been 
provided by law. Federal and State laws established minimum 
wages to stop exploitation and end the sweatshop, along with 
oppressive child labor. The principle of overtime pay, long 
sought by the unions, was made a provision of law by Congress 
and by many of the State legislatures. 

The average weekly wage of factory workers rose from about 
$17 to about $67 a week—from 45 cents an hour to $1.61, or 
more than 250 percent. After discounting the higher prices of 
today, the increase in real wages after taxes amounts to more 
than 90 percent in these 20 years. 

These facts spell out more than progress and comfort for the 
working people directly affected. They mean that we have 
made better lives for all the families and people. They mean we 
have made a Nation so strong that we fought the greatest of all 
wars without a depression following it. They mean that we have 
been able to take leadership in defending the free world against 
despotic communism. 

These facts also point the way to continued improvement. 
Progress is never static. America has never been static. Our job 
is to keep ever on the move, improving our relationships among 
ourselves and our neighbors, promoting social justice, and ex- 
panding freedoms as we take on new responsibilities to our 
country and our God. 

—Maurice J. Tosin, U. S. Secretary of Labor. 
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